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SIGNS OF THE TIMES 


THE AWAKENING OF THE WORLD 


The spirit of nationality and the de- 
sire for progress has taken hold of 
the Asiatic peoples from one end of 
the continent to the other. A study 
of the native newspapers of India, 
China, and Persia shows this awaken- 
ing in an astonishing degree. ‘Their 
whole tenor reveals a desire for west- 
ern institutions and scientific training, 
material prosperity and_ enlighten- 
ment. The crop of newspapers which- 
has recently sprung up in the capital 
of Persia is suggestive of the trans- 
formation being wrought in that land. 
“The Assembly,’ “The Civilization,” 
“The Cry of the Country,’ “Justice,” 
Progress,’ “Knowledge, are some 
of the suggestive names. One Is 
called is, Ga- 
briel’s trumpet. It bears a picture of 
an angel flying over a thickly popu- 
lated cemetery, from which the dead 
are coming forth to life. Attached to 


the trumpet is a scroll with the .\rabic 
motto, “Liberty, [Equality, Ilratern- 
itv.” A writer in The East and the 
IV’est (London) refers to twelve dif- 
ferent Persian newspapers and_ re- 
views in which the chief subjects tor 
Parliamentary Gov- 


es 


discussion were: 
ernment,” ‘Persia for the Persians,” 
‘National Progress,’ and the like. 
The Amir of Afghanistan, has just 
established a system of education on 


western lines. China has been prom- 
ised a parliamentary constitution and 
modern education. India has de- 
veloped the Swadeshi movement, and 
Japan is already counted on a par with 
western powers. 

In Africa there is a state of unrest 
among the Zulus and other native peo- 
ples who desire independence and 
eypt is feeling the results of a grow- 
ing spirit of nationalism. I*rom South 
America comes similar tidings. The 
Presbyterian Instituto Ingles at Santi- 
ago, Chile, reports a long waiting list 
of applicants, although the tuition fees 
have been advanced thirty-three per 
cent. A father traveled all the way 
from Bolivia with his three boys, only 
to discover there was no possibility of 
admitting them. If accommodations 
could be provided one thousand boys 
could be educated at the Institute. 

These movements, as .C. F. An- 
drews points out, include one-half of 
the human race. Their religious sig- 
nificance is unmistakable. Christians 
must take advantage of this awaken- 
ing or the day of opportunity will 
pass. The spirit of co-operation 
among various denominations will do 
much to attract those who are empha- 
sizing the need of unity in national 
affairs. The attitude of missionaries 
toward the national religious move- 
ments in India, South Africa and else- 


4» 
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the 


sign ot 


where will retard or advance 


Kingdom of God. Every 
readiness to accept responsibility in 
church affairs should be encouraged 
and guided that self-supporting, selt- 
eoverning and self-extending native 
churches may be organized. Chris- 
tians of the West should not force 
on the [ast the 
church government that prevail in 
America and Europe. fygfe will man- 
ifest itself differently in’ different en- 
vironments; the one essential thing 1s 
that there be life—the hfe of God in 
these native churches. 
PROGRESS OF THE GOSPEL IN KOREA 
Mr. C. V. Vickrey, one of the sec- 
retaries of the Young Peoples Mis- 
sionary Movement, spent a week in 
Korea after the Tokyo Conterence 
and was greatly impressed by the tok- 


non-essentials of 


ens of the progress of the gospel in 
that land. 

In Pyeng-yang, where the first mis- 
sionary began work™Megss than fifteen 
years ago, there gathered on Sunday 
morning in one of the Protestant 
churches of the city more than a thou- 
sand Christians, filling the building to 
the doors; and in one of the other 
four services in progress in the city 
at the same time there was probably 
an even larger number. In the after- 
noon the large Presbyterian Church 
or tabernacle was filled to the doors 
with men only, the women by pre- 
vious announcement having been de- 
barred, in order that the men might 
be together in an evangelistic service, 
such as was conducted for women at 
another hour. A friend who has just 
come from NKorea, says that on the 
evening preceding his departure he 
was at a Wednesday evening prayer- 
meeting, attended by between 1,700 
and 2,000 persons. | 
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l‘itteen years ago the Rev. George 
Lleber Jones was driven away from 
the city of Kang-hwa, and not allowed 
to preach. On the Sunday before Mr. 
Vickrey’s visit Mr. Jones, having re- 
cently returned to Korea, went again 
to IKang-hwa, and was welcomed at 
the boat-landing by 400 Christians, 
who escorted him four miles to the 
city gates, where a further welcome 
was given in behalf of the 3,500 Chris- 
tians now in that city. On Sunday 
he preached to an audience of 1,500 
—the full capacity of the church—and 
baptized 130 new converts. - The 
church 1s_ self-supporting, but Mr. 
Jones on the morning mentioned 
asked for a thankoffering of goo yen 
($450) with which to establish new 
work. He received, not goo yen, but 
1,500 yen, enough to establish three 
new missions from that one church. 
“If one were looking for ‘rice Chris- 
tians,”’ it 1s possible that his search 
would be better rewarded in certain 
portions of America than in Korea. 
One Ikorean missionary says that, if 
he should travel every day in the year, 
it would be physically impossible for 
him to visit all the Christian commun- 
ities in his district for which he is the 
only foreign missionary, though, of 
course, having native assistants. 


‘TWENTY-TWO YEARS AGO AND NOW 


The missionary life of Mrs. J. S. 
Gale, of Seoul, began by creeping 
stealthily through the gates of the for- 
bidden capital more than twenty-two 
years ago, and since then Seoul has 
held the first place in her heart. But 
what changes have come about! She 
writes of her recent return, “Our re- 
turn was not. stealthy. It was 


blazed abroad by banners bearing the 
Students, 


emblems of our church. 
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elders, Shoo! children and dear old 
native friends crowded to meet us at 
the new railway station, and they 
would have carried us up the hill had 
we allowed them. 

Among those who were most glad 
to see us was Mr. Mo, the first Korean 
converted, and who was baptized with 
my daughter Annie, when she was 
only three weeks old. 

Then came old Ko, who used to 
carrie Annie and Jessie on his back, 
and who helped us open the Wonsan 
station, and my little Bible woman, 
who has been one of the most useful 
women in the church during all these 
vears. A few days later almost 2,000 
of our dear native church gathered 
under a great tent (there was no 
church building large enough), and 
eave us a reception fit for a_ king. 
Poems composed for the 
were chanted by the girls and boys, 
and many speeches, tender and beau- 
tiful, were delivered by the splendid 
helpers, all of whom 


occasion 


native elders an 
have stood so faithfully at their posts. 


THE OPPORTUNITY IN JAPAN 


A recent writer has said that ‘the 


most marked feature in Christian 
work in Japan to-day is the movement 
of the whole, toward 
Christianity.” 
‘The time has come when people have 
to be restrained, so eager are they to 


nation, as a 
A leading pastor says: 


receive baptism.” In meetings of but 
two. or three davs’ duration it 1s a 
common occurrence for from 50 to 
120 names to be handed in of those 
who wish to study Christianity, or to 
become Christians. A few months 
since, at one brief meéting, 
During his re- 


Over 7OO 


names were received. 
cent visit, General Booth held nine 
evening services, in which 969 persons 
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“the mourners’ 


A letter from a friend tells 


went forward to 
bench.” 
me of over 200 who have come into 
the church within a few months on 
one island. 

A survey of the situation and needs 
in Japan in the matter of evangelism, 
prepared by Drs. Gulick and Davis, 
speaks of the sobering effect of the 


The 


Association 


recent war upon the [mpire. 
Young Men's Christian 
work has had a great influence upon 
half a million soldiers who have re- 
turned to their homes; a deep impres- 
sion has been made by the [-mperor’s 
e1lft to this work; and the self-sup- 
porting Christian churches scattered 
over the [empire are. making them- 
selves felt. Another significant fact is 
that little bands of Christians are found 
oimany of the government schools. 
Consequently people are more ready 
to listen to the gospel than ever be- 


tore. Young men from mterior towns, 
who have become Christians in the 


schools have opened the way tor work 
in their country homes. Leaders of 
the nation and thoughtful men every- 
where are seeing’ the need of a new 
moral standard and that of the Chris- 
tians is acknowledged to be the. best. 


OPPORTUNITY IN THE PHILIPPINES 


bishop Oldham writes thus con- 
cerning the opportunity he finds for 
his brethren at home: 

“No such opportunity 1s presented in 
any foreign mission land to win the 
of the 
the people as is now before us in 


thousands natural leaders of 
| am not a zealot: | am not 
naturally an think If 


know fairly accurately the main out- 


Luzon. 
enthusiast: | 


lines of every large missionary situa- 
ticn in Asia and Africa and South 


America, and [| deliberately repeat 
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that the world nowhere presents a_ ary schools in that part of China have 
parallel to the present situation in already been unified, graded, and pro- 
Luzon. Iorea is nearest to it, with vided with standard courses of study, 
the difference that if we had similar with regulations for examinations and 
conditions with Korea, a mission over a central examination committee. 


twenty years old, and most of it in The plan is now to have a Chentu 


one language, [ think we could easily Union University, tlie main features 
double her results. | know compari- of which are: (1) Each mission to 
sons are always odious and often in- found and maintain, with a staff of one 
vidious, but [| do not know how else or more men, a college to be affiliated 
to bring things home to you. This 1s with the university. (2) A Western 
‘not a siege, it is not a campaign; it university to provide a staff of men, 
is a harvest field peculiarly committed or equip a central building and furnish 
to American reapers." a staff. (3) The separate colleges in 
CHURCH UNITY IN THE PHILIPPINES COUSuItation and with the university 
to provide tor the separate depart- 
ments, including all the students in 
each. (4) Each college to be’ under 
its Own management, and a_ senate 


Seven hundred J ilipino preachers 
and exhorters now supplement — the 
work of the Protestant missionaries 1n 


the Philiprines. lor the training of 
| representing all to manage all univer- 


sity matters. (5) Each college to be 
‘supported entirely by the mission to 
which it belongs, and to pay its share 


these men the Methodists have the 
Nicholson Bible Seminary, and the 
Presbyterians the [llinwood bible 
School. [lor the present the two 3 
| | of the running expenses of the uni- 
schools are’ held in the Presbyterian 2 a : 
; versity. (6) The university to support 
O 
its own staff. The Methodists are al- 
study is being pursued. About 25 | van . . 
; ready pushing for money with which 
to buy ground and erect a_ suitable 
building. 


building, ang a common course 


pupils are enrolled, a very consecrated 
and devout company. The instruction 
is given by two Presbyterians and two 
Methodists, and a representative of PROGRESS OF THE GOSPEL IN 
the American Bible Society. Tho the CENTRAL TURKEY 

present arrangement is only tentative, 


it is in line with the spirit of union tend the preaching of the Gospel in 


lands ruled by the Sultan, there are 

MORE FEDERATION IN CHINA many signs of progress as the follow- 

The Methodist [Toreign Mission ing communication from a correspond- 
Board has approved a plan of federa- ent clearly shows: 


educational movements in other fields. 


tion in education formulated by the (1) In Aintab, with a population | 


West China Educational Union repre- | of 80,000, the Bible Shop is the largest 
senting the American Baptist, China and busiest book-store in the city. 
Inland, Church Missionary Society, (2) The Turkish Government Hos- 
Canadian Methodist, English Friends, pital is nearly empty. The American 
London Society and Methodist Epis- Hospital has every ward filled and 
copal Missions. Under the auspices hundreds of Turks daily in the clinic 
of the Union, the primary and second- and courtyard. 


In spite of the difficulties which at-. 
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(3) The boy who swept class-room 
floors when Central Turkey College 
was first built, has grown up to be- 
come the pastor of a congregation of 
2,500 which contributed 700 pounds 
last year for Christian work. 

(4) Three schools for the — blind 
have been founded in Oartfa, Adana 
and Aintab. [Excepting one institution 
in Constantinople, these are the first 
schools for the blind in the empire. 

(5) Immediately after Mass in the 
Gregorian Cathedral. in  Aintab, a 
gospel preaching service is held in the 
courtyard, with the consent of the 
priests. About 4oo attend Mass, and 
1,200 the courtyard worship. 

(6) The following is a_ prayer 
offered by an elderly church-member 
who was starting out at his own ex- 
pense to preach Christ in the village 
of Killis: ‘Lord Jesus, I have taken 
a great many journeys in my life, but 
I have never before taken one solely 
ror 

(7) The only free schools in the 
poorest districts of Aintab are sup- 
ported by the city Y. M. C. A. 

(8) The Turkish translation of 


“Pastor Hsi,” the book written by 


Mrs. Howard Taylor, is the “second 
best seller’ in Central Turkey book- 
stores, from January to July, 1907. 
The city Y. M. C. A. is sending copies 
to the towns along the Euphrates 
River, and the touring missionary 1s 
placing the book in the hands of the 
village preachers. 

(9) Robert E. Speer’s ‘Remem- 
ber Jesus Christ,” in English, is found 
in 12 towns and cities of Central Tur- 
key. This year it will cross the plain 
of Haran where Abraham sojourned 
and on another journey will be taken 
to Antioch whence Barnabas and Saul 
set forth. From Northfield to Antioch! 
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(10) The first “Conference of Phy- 
sicians and Surgeons” in the empire 
is called to meet in Aintab, during 
July, 1908. Within the walls of the 
Mission Hospital it may literally be 
said (remembering that lepers are 
seldom entirely healed) : of Matt. 11:5 
and Luke 7:22: 

“The blind receive their sight) 
The lame walk, 

The lepers are cleansed, 

The deaf hear 


The poor have good tidings 
preached unto them.” 


FORWARD MOVEMENT IN ABYSSINIA 

Special interest attaches to Abys- 
sinia by reason of the royal house 
claiming descent from Solomon, the 
prevalence of Coptic beliefs, and the 
presence in the country of the Fala- 
shas, Jews who migrated from Pales- 
tine 1n olden times. 

In the Jewish Missionary Intelligen- 
cer Mr. J. 


lation of 


I‘lad has given a trans- 
a letter addrest to King 
Menelik by an Abyssinian who had 
learned printing in the Swedish Mis- 
sion at Asmara. 

Your Majesty is aware that we Abys- 
sinians are much 
the 
and to kill—we ought to learn how to 


behind all nations of 


world. We know how to destroy 
save and to build up. 
without and of God. 
Why? people are not 
taught, but remain ignorant. I would 
recommend that by your Majesty's order 
all children should go to school to be 
taught. If our people were taught, they 
would never revolt against your Majesty. 
We want religious liberty. And 
your Majesty wants a printing-press, to 
books, 


We are a people 
civilization fear 


Because our 


also 


and 
newspapers for the people of your em- 
pire, in order that they may become en- 
lightened and intormed of all-events in 


print your proclamations, 


the world. 
God gave to Ethiopia the, great King 
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Menelik, and I humbly beg your Majesty 
may give us schools, books, newspapers, 
religious liberty, a 
in order that we may become one of the 
civilized nations of the world. 


This 


kindly received by the King, and the 


printing-press, etc., 


letter, says Mr. Ilad, was 
writer sent by him to Europe to pro- 
vide a printing-press with Amharic 
tvpes tor him. This is a move “on- 
ward,’ and indicates an awakening ot 
the Abyssinians. 
FORWARD MOVEMENT IN KAMERUN 
The German baptists are doing 
faithful and effective missionary work 
in Kamerun, German West Africa. 
One of their missionaries had the priv- 
baptizing 89g 
heathen who made a public protession 
of their faith. 


lege, on July 7, of 


The readiness of the 
Lassas to hear the Gospel is shown by 
the fact that the chief and inhabitants 
of Ndokama promised to leave their 
scattered 
months and to rebuild in one settle- 


habitations within two 
ment near the new station. 
in the 


northern part of Kamerun, the mis- 


Among the Balis, living 


sionaries of the LBasel [Evangelical 
Missionary Society commenced the 


preaching of the Gospel four years 
ago. No heathen have.as yet been 
baptized, but the report of the basel 
‘missionaries joyfully points to the ap- 
proaching conquest of Baliland by the 
Gospel of Christ. 
-sionary schools contain 300 pupils, who 
are instructed by 9 teachers, while 130 
boys and 37 girls receive instruction 
in the The 
king frequently visits the school and 


The common mis- 


new industrial school. 
gives helpful addresses, admonishing 
the pupils especially to be regular in 
their attendance and himself punish- 
ing the disobedient. The king also 
recommends to all his people regular 
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attendance at the services held by the 
nussionaries, and young and old in 
Bali are desirous of. studying the Bible 
and of attending the night-schools soon 
to be opened. “Bali is learning the 
book,” say the surrounding heathen. 


REPORTS FROM MADAGASCAR 

The Norwegian Missionary Society 
has been at work in Madagascar many 
years and its organ, Norsk Missions- 
tidende, contains letters which show 
wondertul progress in the three fields, 
in Imerind, upon the east coast, and 
upon the west coast. The great Mada- 
gascar revivals of the past years com- 
menced in the congregations .in. Bet- 
sileo under the care of the Norwegian 
Society, and the spiritual life in them 
is deep and encouraging. 

The Paris Missionary Society says 
that the governor-general of Mada- 
eascar has made two attempts_(in Le 
A\latin ot Paris and in the Républicain 
of Lyons) to defend his actions con- 
cerning the missionary schools in Mad- 
His policy is evidently anti- 
Protestant, and he applies a number 
of opprobrious names to Protestant 
The Paris Society an- 
swers him in a very dignifed and con- 
vincing manner. Owing to his oppo- 
sition the sixteen Protestant Churches 
in Sihanaka Province, prior to the 
occupation, have all been 
closed. In the district of Ambatol- 
ampy where there used to be 80 Chris- 
tian schools with 2,000 pupils there 
are now only three schools with 155 


agascar. 


missionaries. 


pupils. 

The latest reports of the London 
Missionary Society records a year of 
success in spite of the opposition of the 


French Government. 


Hluckett writes from the Betsileo dis- 
trict that they have had some remark- 
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able and encouraging instances of 
conversion. One of the most recent 
is that of Ratsara, a notorious charac- 
ter—first a robber and then a sorcerer. 

He came, however, under the power 
of the Revival, yielded up his charms 
and the whole paraphernalia that he 
used in practising sorcery, 


contest 


his wrong-doing, and asked the Chris- 


tians to pray for him. At a recent 
united district meeting he moved the 
whole congregation by his_ pathetic 
story, told in few words, when he 
again expressed his sorrow for his 
past life and desire to live better in 
the future. 


THE PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL 
VENTION AT RICHMOND 


This three hundredth anniversary 
of American. Episcopacy was a me- 
morable occasion. A bronze monument 
was placed in the Bruton Church at 
Williamsburg, to Rev. Robt. Hunt, 
one of the founders of the Episcopal 
Church in the United States. Here 
also the Bishop of London presented 
the copy of the Bible, in behalf of 
King Edward. 

Missionary enthusiasm was. the dis- 
tinguishing note. Great missionary 
mass meetings were held, many meet- 
ings of the Board of Missions were 
overcrowded. The Women's Aunxili- 
ary for over three 
daily to missionaries from all parts 
describing their work and needs, and 
a collection of over $1,000,000 has 
been taken. This embraced the trien- 
nial offering of about $250,000 of the 
women of the church and a men’s 
offering of about $750,000 made 
in thanksgiving for the blessings of 
the past three hundred years of Chris- 
tianity in America. [our new mis- 
sionary bishops were elected and_ the 


weeks listened 
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work in Brazil made a missionary dis- 
trict. 


TORONTO CHURCHES AND MISSIONS 


(in November gth, by unanimous 
entire 
Christian community of this city have 


vote, representatives of the 
resolved: to increase the total church 
offerings for missions from $141,000 
(as last to $500,000—nearly 
the meeting was convoked 


Vear ) 
tour-fold. 
by the Canadian members of the gen- 
eral Committee of the Laymen’s Mis- 
sionary Movement; over which Mr. 
N. W. Rowell presided. He _ briefly 
reviewed this greatest movement of 
our day, and Ar. J. Campbell White, 
eeneral secretary, followed, with the 
practical result above noted. We have 


never seen as much evidence of a 


widely kindled enthusiasm for a 
worlds evangelization as now among 
the laymen. It seems to have intro- 
duced a new era both of intelligence 
and liberality. The Methodists propose 
a $ 350,000 centenary fund for Chinese 


nussions, and the women, $100,000 on 
their own account, and of the whole 


amount about. three-fourths are 
pledged. A single member offers. to 


add $100,000 when the other sums are 
obtained. 


THE TEMPERANCE MOVEMENT 


Sunday, Nov. 24th, was kept as 
the World’s Temperance Sunday, and 
it has turned attention to the whole 
matter of the growth of total abstin- 
ence. The .\nti-Saloon League, rail- 
roads and manufacturing concerns, 
and every form of legislative and pop- 
ular to the bondage of 
drink, came up for review. Much of 
economic reasons. 


resistance 
this war is from 
One steel company, of Indianapolis, 
finding the saloons, nearby, to cost it 
$75,000 annually, asks for prohibition 
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in factory districts. Independent of 
moral considerations, no State permit 
costs the community so much as the 
saloon. That the temperance cause 1s 
advancing is indisputable.  ‘Thirty- 
seven years ago, nine per cent of our 
population lived in territory where 
saloons were prohibited; ten years 
later, fourteen per cent; another ten, 
eighteen per cent; ten years more 
twenty per cent. and now one-half! 
and still the percentage increases. 

It has been often said that prohibi- 
tion does not prohibit, and Maine has 
been cited as an example. but that 
State, fifty years ago one of the poor- 
est and most besotted, in 1900 had 
more banks, and over twenty millions 
more money in them, than Ohio, with 
six times its population. Kansas, out 
of its 105 counties has 84 with no 
paupers in them; in 35 the jails have 
no inmates, and in 37 no criminal 
cases docketed ! | 

The movement is making rapid 
strides in England, Il‘rance, Germany, 
and Africa, as well as in America. 


ARRAIGNMENT OF THE SALOON 


A Chicago judge suggested an at- 
tempt to collect expert testimony on 
the drink habit. Saloon-keepers with 
singular unanimity blamed the wives 
of drunkards for the nagging, bad 
cooking, and want of a home atmos- 
phere that drove men from _ home. 
The inference is that the saloon is the 
asylum for abused husbands. It is 
suggested that fairness demands of 
Judge Cleland to call another con- 
egress of drunkards’ wives, and give 
them a hearing as to the deplorable 
effects of drink in producing poverty, 
misery, disease and death, perpetua- 
ting a beastly appetite and bodily and 
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mental ills of all sorts, in children. 
Irving Grinell, of the Church Tem- 
perance tells a pertinent 
story of a woman who entered a bar- 
room and advanced quietly to her 
husband, who sat drinking with three 
other men. She placed a covered dish 
on the table and said: ‘Thinkin’ ye'd 
be too busy to come home to supper, 
Jack, I’ve fetched it to ye here.” She 
departed and the man laughed awk- 
wardly. He invited his friends to 
share the meal with him. Then he re- 
moved the cover from the dish. The 
dish was empty except for a slip of 
paper that read: “Here's hopin’ ye'll 
enjoy yer supper. It’s-the same as 
yer wife and bairns have at home.” — 


REFORM IN PORTUGAL 


Society, 


The political unrest in Portugal is 
accompanied by religious unrest which 
is leading many to become inquir- 
ers into the’ Protestant faith. ~Still 
prospering, the chapel at Oporto is of-’ 
ten crowded to the doors, with peo- 
ple on the stairs, 
seats. 


unable to obtain 
An enlargement, which will 
provide accommodation for an addi- 
tional eighty worshippers, is in prog- 
ress. [he attendance at all the Gos- 
pel services is encouraging. 

Senior Joaquim Pinto da Concei- 
cao, an old scholar of the Oporto mis- 
sion lived the 
Douro for some years and worshipped 
with the Lusitanian brethren, went to 
live at Monte Pedral, and began to 
work in the Sunday School. 
he started an adult 


school, who across 


Soon 


service, then 


opened a night service, and _ finaily 
rented part of a factory shed, where 
crowds attended in a most orderly 
manner to listen to the truths of the 
Gospel. 


A NEW WORLD-CONSCIOUSNESS * 


BY REV. JAMES S. DENNIS, D.D. 


Author of ‘‘ Christian Missions and Social Progress ”’ 


A group of missionaries about to 
cnter upon foreign mission service are 
face to face with a very large and en- 
nobling duty. They give up the par- 
ish ideal of work at home, in a local 
environinent, and fix their attention 
upon the kingdom in its larger aspects. 
They resign, as it were, their identifi- 
cation with an already established 
Christendom, with its historic story of 
erowth and victory, and start out to 
labor in the interest of a world-wide 
Christendom, which as yet is but a dim 
vision, and only a majestic ideal of 
faith. They fix their affections not so 
much on certain valuable fragments of 
the kingdom which we call parishes or 
churches, as on the kingdom as a 
whole, which is to be in its final form 
the historic outcome of the ages, and 
the culmination of redemptive prom- 
They drop in a certain practical 
sense, tho not legally or officially, their 


ise. 


American citizenship, and become, as 
it were, citizens of the world, residents 
of the planet, disciples and servants of 
a universal religion. This mighty 
change will become more and more, as 
time goes on, a matter of experience, 
and will give tone and color to lite. 
ami mistaken, it will have a 
eventually 
home in 
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fascination, and 


feel 


special 
will more at 


world-wide environment, and 


vou 
vour 
happier in larger vision of 
destiny and service than if you had 
linked your life devotion with the par- 
ish duties at home. It is possible, how- 
ever, and no one should forget it, for 


vi UT 


a pastor at home to have also a world- 
wide interest in the kingdom, and it 1s, 
moreover, helpful to his own spiritual 
life, and his pastoral ministry, to cher- 


ish, in connection with his desires for 
local success, the claims and the in- 
citements of a universal Gospel, and 
the all-embracing kingdom it suggests. 

The missionary idéal of Christianity 
is impressive in its simplicity, and al- 
most startling in its grandeur. Its 
aim is to win the world for Christ. 
Nothing less than this will satisfy the 
heart of our Lord, or be accepted as 
an adequate discharge of His great 
commission. It becomes, therefore, 
the plain duty of the Church to aim at 
world conquest. It is her privilege, as 
well as her inspiration, to cherish the 
ideal of universal dominion, to culti- 
vate a certain world-consciousness as 
a spiritual atmosphere in which she 
This 
can always be done without any dis- 
lovalty to the claims of parochial duty, 
or the exactions of a local conscious- 
ness. The Church must never fail to 
discharge faithfully the obligations of 
her immediate environment, but mean- 
while her sympathies should be world- 
wide, and the goal of. her destiny 
should be nothing less than world vic- 
The statement that the Church 
belongs to all ages would hardly be 


can dream and hope and serve. 


tory. 


questioned. Have we not quite as good 
reason to regard this age-long institu- 
tion as belonging to all races and all 
lands? Her home is in the Christian 
hearts of all the centuries, and, for 
substantially the same reason, her na- 
tive air is the encircling atmosphere of 
the whole planet. 


The Newer Trend of Brotherhood 


The deeper, larger, nobler conscious- 
ness of Christian discipleship can never 
be content with narrow or provincial 


* An address delivered at the Conference of newly appointed missionaries, held last June at the rooms 
of the Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions, New York City, 
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limitations, and this for very muclt the 
same reason that American citizenship 
can never be bounded by a state line, 
or confined within county or municipal 
limits. American citizenship demands 
a national consciousness of continen- 
tal proportions ; Christian discipleship, 
if true to its higher significance, cher- 
ishes a world-consciousness as broad 
as humanity, and as far-reaching as 
the love of Christ. 

The sense in ‘which shall use the 
expression world-consciousness may 
need further explanation. In its more 
general and secular aspects it can not 
be regarded as a new experience in 
human history. Great conquerors have 
often felt the thrill of it, and, fasci- 
nated by its allurements, have followed 
hard after the prizes of militant ambi- 
tion. Great empires have felt the in- 
spiration of it, and have nourished 
those ideals of destiny to which it has 
given birth. Great statesmen have 
yielded to its sway, and under its 1m- 
pulse have outlined their imperial pro- 
grams. In the projected Holy Roman 
Empire of the Middle Ages we_have 
an illustration of the blending of po- 
litical and ecclesiastical ideals of uni- 
versal rule under supposed theocratic 
auspices. 

In modern times, however, the de- 
velopment of national consolidation 
and colonial expansion, which we have 
in the so-called Great Powers of Chris- 
tendom, has checked somewhat the 
ambitious suggestions of imperial as- 
piration. This balance of rival nation- 
alities has therefore proved a quieting 
influence to otherwise aggressive pro- 
grams of all-inclusive expansion. | 

Happily, this colonial relationship, 
and the measure of world-conscious- 
ness which it implies, has been in many 
instances, barring some dark and dis- 
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mal exceptions an undoubted benefit to 
backward and undeveloped races. It 
has brought to many disturbed por- 
tions of the earth the boon of orderly 
government; it has introduced admin- 
istrative training; it has banished de- 
generate and cruel customs; it has in- 
troduced educational facilities, modern 
methods of transit and communication ; 
it has established valuable philan- 
thropic agencies. It has, to be sure, in 
some. respects proved disastrous to 
native industries ; yet at the same time 
it has opened new and wide commer- 


~cial doors, and created a demand for 


industrial employment far more re- 
munerative and expansive than the old 
lines of toil could ever promise. 

There are, however, aspects of mod- 
ern world-consciousness which are 
more germane to our subject than any 
which are identified with either politics 
or commerce, and which can not be 
classed with schemes of colonial ex- 
pansion or military conquest. I mean 
that aspect of world outlook which 
may be described as the growth of the 
spirit of universal brotherhood, the in- 
crease of a tendency to racial rap- 
prochement, the awakening of a sym- 
pathetic interest in the social better- 
ment of alien and distant peoples, and 
the cultivation of friendly relations be- 
tween nations, where there is little else 
than a common humanity to cement the 
tie. We may include also the better 
mutual comprehension of races hardly 
acquainted with each other a few gen- 
erations ago, the intellectual and schol- 
arly rapport which has resulted from 
research and intercourse, and the mu- 
tual enlightenment which has followed 
upon travel and observation. Then, 
there are the more or less official visits 
of high functionaries, government 
commissions, or private. parties, ar- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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ranged for the express purpose of mak- 
ing a serious study of the instititions 
and the social and industrial life of 
other nations. These may all be consid- 
ered as aspects of a world-conscious- 
ness which is based to a noticeable ex- 
tent upon a conviction that as nations 
and races we are members one of 
another. ‘The oneness of Christians in 
Christ, and in each other as members 
of Christ's body, while it is a supreme 
illustration of spiritual unity, is not 
after all the only example of the affini- 
ties of brotherhood. The developments 
of modern history show with a new 
and startling emphasis that we are 
members one of another, as men, as 
races, as nations, as factors in the 
world’s progress, as workers together 
with God in the historic development 


of human life and destiny, and as 


identified with one great human 
family. 

We have approached now to that 
particular phase of world-conscious- 
ness which is rapidly assuming a more 
commanding and forceful place in the 
spiritual economy of the Churches 
of Christendom. I mean that unique 
interest of the Christian heart 
in the heart-life of man throughout 
the earth, to which we are accustomed 
to refer under the general title of 
Missions. It may be further described 
as a desire-to distribute everywhere the 
universal blessings of the Gospel of 
Christ, to impart to all races the good 
news of that great and glad fact of the 
Incarnation, to introduce Christ in the 
immanence of His marvelous indwell- 
ing into the consciousness of universal 
humanity, to minister in Christ's name 
to the race—the whole of it—which 
Ilé came to save, to make the love of 
God in Christ a part of the experience 
of all the scattered and sinful millions 
of mankind. 


Can we dream ot anything nobler 
and finer than.this divine commission 
which our Lord gave to His Church? 
ls there any exploit of chivalry, any 
glory of military achievement, any tri- 
umph of art, any attainment of schol- 
arship, any service of culture, even any 
height or depth of patriotic or human- 
itarian sacrifice, which can compare in 
simple beauty, grandeur, and worth 
with this superb ministry, in God's 
name and at Christ's command, to the 
soul-life of humanity? It is just this 
which is back of the Incarnation ; it is 
just this which is enfolded in the mys- 
tery of the Cross; it is our Lord's 
outstanding command at the close of 
His earthly life; it is destined to be 
the crowning triumph of His eternal 
reign. ltarth and Ileaven wait for its 
consummation, and long for the ex- 
ultant joy of its achievement. 

This world-consciousness has in a 
measure taken possession of your - 
hearts. [rom your present standpoint 
on the home shore you ‘look out upon 
the ocean-like expanse of the mingled 
races of mankind. You hear the call 
of the great deep of humanity; you 
plan to launch out into that deep, and 
cast your nets for al ereat draft of 
fishes; you hope to become fishers of 
men out of every nation and kindred 
and tribe. This need not seem to you 
a strange or artificial attitude, merely 
academic and visionary. You are in 
eood company, as I shall try and show 
you. 


Christ’s Outlook Universal 


We can not, we must not forget that 
this cosmopolitan spirit and purpose of 
the Gospel is bequeathed to us as a 
direct and authorized inheritance from 
our Lord. It is writ large in what we 
may count as His last will and testa- 
ment. He introduces it with a solemn 
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“In the 
Go ye into all 
the world, and preach the Gospel to 
Christ Himself has 
thus given the initial impulse to uni- 
versal Christian missions. His ideal 
was ecumenical; His program was 
coextensive with the earth; it included 
all races; and the express purpose for 
the fulfillment of which He has prom- 
ised, “Lo, | am with you alway,” is 
that the scattered nations and the wan- 
dering tribes of men should be brought 
The thrill of 
that world-consciousness lingered in 
the Church, and wrought with power, 
until it brought the Roman Empire un- 
In spite of 


fervor, as if He had said: 
name of God, Amen! 


every creature.’ 


into oneness in Him. 


der the sway of the Cross. 
the fact that a world-embracing’ mis- 
sionary purpose failed to maintain its 
leadership, it has never lost its hold 
upon hearts that were linked by spuirit- 
ual bonds to Christ. It wrought in 
those early missions in the British 
Isles, in the days of Columba, Augus- 
tine, and Paulinus; in medieval efforts 
to convert pagan Europe through the 
services of Ulfilas, Severinus, Colum- 
banus, Willibrord, Boniface, Ansgar, 
and others; and again in the days ot 
Cyril and Methodius, among the Slavs. 
It was the inspiration of St. francis of 
Assisi, of Raymund Lull, of Hans 
Egede, and the heroic and devout Mo- 
ravians. Heurnius was in the Dutch 
East Indies in the 17th century; Zieg- 
enbalg, Plutschau, and Schwartz were 
in India early in the 18th century ; and 
we come at length, just as the roth 
century dawns, to that hero of modern 
missions, William Carey. 

It is right, however, that we should 
note just here, while giving due honor 
to Carey, that no such preeminence 
should be assigned him in this matter 


as to regard his as the solitary mind 
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which had pondered this great theme, 
and given expression to missionary 
convictions inthe centuries preceding 
the 19th. The’story of medieval mis- 
sions, as we have seen, forbids this. 
and so also does the undoubted mis- 
sionary spirit discoverable in the plans 
and hopes of many of those who sailed 
westward to American shores in our 
colonial days, and in the era of dis- 
covery which preceded them. The for- 
mation of the “Corporation for the 
Propagation of the Gospel in New 
Ikngland,” in 1649, the ‘Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge,” in 
1698, the “Society for the ‘Propaga- 
tion of the Gospel in loreign Parts,” 
In 1701, the “Danish-Halle Mission,” 
and the Moravian awakening, of which 
we have already spoken, in the early 
part of the 18th century, all furnish 
evidence of a living missionary pur- 
pose in many hearts. 

To Carey, however, belongs the dis- 
tinction of enlisting, in the face of 
many discouragements, the sympathy 
and cooperation of his Baptist breth- 
ren in organizing the first of the great 
english times 
tor the explicit purpose of propagating 
He 


was an example of Christian world- 


societies of modern 


the Gospel among the heathen. 


consciousness when there were few in- 
deed to cherish generous convictions 
His 


oreat 


of evangelistic duty to the race. 
stirring watchword: 
trom God; oreat 
God, was uttered first 
in the sermon he preached at Notting- 
ham, in May, 1792, and was acted 


upon in the formation of the 


“Texpect 
things attempt 


things for 


aptist 
Missionary Society at Nettering, on 
October 2d, The 
ization of the London Missionary So- 
1795, the 
early Scottish Societies in 1796, the 


following. organ- 


ciety. quickly followed in 


> 
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Church Missionary Society in 1799, 
the British and loreign Bible Society 
in 1804, and of the Wesleyan Metho- 
dist Society in 1813, thus giving per- 
manent and formal organization to 
missionary activities which had long 
engaged the attention of devout Wes- 
levan Churches and communities. Our 
own American Board was founded in 
S10, and we shall soon celebrate its 
centennial. 


Festival Sundays in Mission Fields 

The close of the 18th, and the be- 
ginming of the 19th centuries, repre- 
sent an era of struggling world-con- 
sciousness in the Christian Churches. 
Which may be counted a worthy his- 
toric supplement to the Day of Pente- 
cost. It was a dim and far-off echo of 
that Macedonian call which summoned 
Paul into Iurope, and it has proved an 
epoch-making experience in the his- 
tory of Christ's universal kingdom. 
The movement has gathered headway 
slowly, amid timid, apathetic, and curt- 
ously perverse hindrances, but it has 
moved on with unflinching persistency, 
pravertul constancy, and staunch loy- 
alty, until it may fairly be said to have 
won over the 19th century, and to have 
entered the 20th with cheering pros- 
pects of steady advance. The prayers 
and songs of its friends and converts 
now follow the sunrise round the earth 
every day of the year. There was an 
average of at least 2,500 communicants 
admitted to Christian churches in mis- 
sion fields every Sunday of last year. 
\Ve could have taken possession of one 
of our large church edifices, and 
packed it to the doors, morning and 
afternoon, every Sabbath for the past 
twelve months, with a fresh throng of 
communicants at each service, claim- 
ing their places for the first time at the 
Lord’s Table. If vou could have slipped 
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into some quiet seat in the gallery at 
any one of those services, and gazed 
upon that hushed and reverent assem- 
bly, strangely varied in color and garb, 
but one in hope and tender love to your 
Savior and mine, would you not have 
found your heart in thrilling sympathy 
with Christ's joy, and cheered with 
elad assurances of His victory ? Would. 
it be easy, do you think, for the next 
elobe-trotting man of the world to 
paralyze your faith in missions, and 
convince you that he was a walking 
oracle concerning something about 
which he knows practically nothing ? 
We have no reason just now to be- 
come pessimistic; there are aspects of 
the missionary enterprise in our day 
which are as cheering as they are 
notable. 
Church 


Its friends throughout the 
are 
than ever; they are constancy itself, 


more intensely — loyal 
devoted, 


Christ’s command, loving His leader- 


unwavering, responsive to 
ship, and joyously consecrating them- 
selves to His service, in the hope of 
contributing to the extension of His 
doubt if there is any 
firmer or more tender bond between 
Christ and human hearts than that 
mystic sympathy which exists between 
our Lord and His faithful helpers in 
winning the world to Himself. No 
one, unless he be historically blind and 
coldly ungrateful, can fail to appre- 
ciate the service rendered during the 
past century by the loyal friends of 
missions in so cheerfully supporting 


kingdom. | 


the cause during its sluggish and un- 
fruitful pioneer years. They have led 
the Church on with a devotion and 
liberality which have been undaunted 
by difficulties, and unwearied by halt- 
ing and disappointing progress. We 
have come to these golden years of op- 
portunity as the result of their fidelity. 


‘ 
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Their patient prayers, their unfalter- 
ing faith, and their unfailing gifts, 
have made our present outlook, and 
our present privileges possible. Let 
us give them all honor as the founders 
and patrons of a new era in the his- 
tory of the Church, and as worthy 
laborers together with God in the gen- 
eral progress of enlightenment and 
civilization in the world. 


A Rising Tide of World-Consciousness 

It is our privilege at the present mo- 
ment to note the signs of a rising tide 
of world-consciousness which is flood- 
ing young hearts throughout the 
Church with a fresh enthusiasm fer un- 
iversal missions. It is not true that no 
highly vitalizing and inspiriting force 
in the religious life of Christendom 
can be organized in our time without 


instinctively expanding itself into 
world-wide activities? The Young 


Men's Christian Association has en- 
tered the foreign field with enthus- 
iasm and marvelous efficiency; the 
Young Women's Christian Assoctia- 
tion is responding with intense and 
beautiful devotion to this call ot 
distant need. The Worlds Student 
Christian I*ederation almost be 
regarded as a foregleam of the *Par- 
liament of Men.” It has held its bien- 
nial conference at Tokyo this last April 
—the first international gathering ever 
assembled in the [Tar East. The 
Student Volunteer Movement was _ or- 
ganized for the express purpose of en- 
listing recruits for missionary work in 


may 


every corner of the planet. The Young 
People’s Society of Christian En- 
deavor has its banners inscribed in ev- 
ery great language of the earth; and 
we may say substantially the same 
thing of the Epworth League, the Lu- 
ther League, the Baptist. Young Peo- 
ple’s Union (at least in its special 
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courses of mission study), and all the 
various brotherhoods, orders, seminary 
The 
Sunday School also is rallying to the 
missionary call. 


Our Yale, Har- 


vard, and Princeton, are identifying 


alliances, and children’s unions. 


universities, as 


themselves with some chosen form 
of service in mission lands. The 
Young People’s Missionary Move- 


ment, in which various denominations 
cooperate, 1s interesting many thou- 
sands of the young, and also of the old, 
in the specialized study of foreign 
helds. Its mission 
study classes, and its carefully pre- 
pared text-books, chiefly on foreign 


conferences, its 


missions, are useful accessories to the 
cause. The Missionary 
Movement, just organized, while not 
confined to the younger element, is 
alert with the vigor of youth, and is 
significant as representing a desire on 
the part of the lay membership of the 
Church to participate intelli- 
eently and helpfully in an interdenom- 
inational support of foreign missions. 
The recent convention of Presbyterian 
laymen, held at Omaha, Nebraska, was 
characterized by a spirit which prom- 


Laymen’'s 


The vari- 
Qus mission study classes for the young 


ises a new era 1n missions. 


(a new and, surprisingly successful 
effort to awaken interest 1n the foreign 
work) seem to be devouring mission 
literature with astonishing avidity; 
while every summer brings an en- 
larged list of schools and conferences 
for mission study, scattered over this 
country and Great Britain. That un- 
reality which has so long shadowed 
and hampered missions in the minds 
of many good people is coming to an 
end. To the finer Christian conscious- 


ness of our times, missions are becom- 
ing more and more the real thing in 
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the religious history and prospects of 
the world. 

The fact is that the young, alert, 
impressionable element in the relig- 
ious life of our times can not be kept 
out of the woNd arena. There is some- 
thing hed ia and fascinating in this 
all-round-the-earth campaign for the 
Master which captivates the imagina- 
tion of young enthusiasts. Long ago 
the Bible and Tract Societies were 
busy in the many strange languages 
through which we have access to the 
minds and hearts of men; and then the 
vast missionary enterprises. of the 
Church, what a story of consecration 
they have been telling during all the 
past century! How they have gained 
In momentum, power, extent, .and vic- 
torious advance, until the brightest and 
most triumphant annals of Christianity 
in our modern era are written in our 
foreign missionary achievements. The 
Church has been slow to recognize 
this; it has seemed incredible that 
Christianity at the present time 1s be- 
ine vindicated and honored by its 
progress in mission fields even more 
than by its advances in Christendom. 
I believe that I am quite within the 
bounds of truth in saying this. I am 
aware that it is not wise to attach too 
much significance to statistical reports, 
vet, in this special connection, it does 
not seem out of place to note that the 
average additions to communicant 
membership on confession of faith, to 
each minister in the northern branch 
of our American Presbyterian Church 
last year, amounted to ten; while in the 
foreign mission fields of the same 
Church there were thirty-four commu- 
nicants added to the Church for each 
resident foreign missionary; and, -if 
we extend our survey to all the mis- 
sion fields of the world, the average for 


all societies and denominations was 
twenty to each ordained foreign mis- 
sionary. 


The New Ecclesiastical Ideals 


There is another aspect of modern 
missions which, tho it may hardly be 
classed under world-consciousness, is 
nevertheless surely akin to it in the 
sphere of church life and ecclesiastical 
progress. We refer to the interde- 
nominational consciousness which has 
sprung up in missionary circles abroad, 
and has no doubt quickened and en- 
couraged the plans for federation and 
the movements for practical coopera- 
tion among the Churches of Christen- 
dom. Very manifest progress in the 
direction of church unity is involved 
in the recent successful Conference on 
Church l*ederation and Interdenomi- 
national Coopération. This has re- 
sulted, as we all know, in the organ- 
ization of a permanent representative 
committee, with instructions to plan 
for further advances in the cultivation 
of a deeper consciousness of brother- 
hood. The missionary in the foreign 
field has confessedly set the pace in 
this new and happy rapprochment in 
church fellowship at home. There 1s 
something cosmopolitan, large, and 
fine, after the pattern of the one eter- 
nal kingdom, in this union of hearts, 
this simplification of aims, this con- 
servation of forces, this concentration 
of power, which are represented in the 
federation movement. If we are all, 
speaking with the reverent boldness of 
Paul, “workers together with God,” 
why can we not be partners with each 
other in a sympathetic, harmonious, 
cooperative, and mutually helpful ser- 
vice for the glory of His kingdom, and 
the good of our fellow men? Tidings 
from the Shanghai Conference indt- 


15 
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cate that the movement in the further- 
ance of I*ederation in China has re- 
ceived a hearty endorsement, and that 
practical plans for its advancement 
have been adopted. 

There is surely what we might call 
a new ecclesiastical consciousness, both 
at home and abroad, in this growing 
spirit of fraternization and coordina- 
tion in service. The sectarian spirit 
in mission fields does not work well. 
It may have been a useful, and possibly 
a necessary feature of church expan- 
sion and doctrinal development in 
Christendom, but there is, after all, 
something narrowing, provincial, and 
divisive, from a missionary standpoint, 
in the ideal of a universal Methodism, 
and the same may be said of the rather 
imaginative conception of a world-em- 
bracing Presbyterianism, or an_all- 
absorbing [piscopalianism. Sectarian 
effort, especially in its ultra and eccen- 
tric developments, spells confusion of 
a very embarrassing and troublesome 


kind in the mind of the average 
convert in mission fields. It means 
also very cumbersome methods of 


work, and a needless increase of ex- 
pense. It will no doubt be desirable 
and necessary to maintain the old lines 
here at home, and work through de- 
nominational boards and_ organiza- 
tions, as we can hardly conceive at 
present of any other way of enlisting 
the energy and esprit de corps of the 
Churches; yet, while this may be wise, 
there seems to be no good reason why 
we should not all cordially cooperate 
in minimizing denominational differ- 
ences, and magnifying evangelical 
agreement. In the foreign field, how- 
ever, it would be wiser, according to 
an almost universal consensus of mis- 
sionary opinion, for the Church to give 
up trying to perpetuate the scholastic 
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doctrinal controversies, and the his- 
toric denominational distinctions of 
the West. The federation idea at home 
is a hopeful move in the direction of a 
larger, simpler, more inclusive, and 
more cooperative Christianity. | 
What is needed in the Church at 
home in our present generation is a 
large apprehension of the unprovincial, 
world-comprehending, —race-inclusive 
character of the kingdom of the Son 
of Man. The great missionaries of the 
Church, and why should we not in- 
clude you all by anticipation as po- 
tentially among them, have ever been’ 
moved by profound recognition of the 
world-conquering destiny of the Gos- 
pel, and so the missionary Church of 
the present must cultivate and cher- 
ish with devout enthusiasm a sympa- 
thetic understanding of the world- 
consciousness of the mind of Christ. 
Paul was ever dreaming and planning 
an extended, and vet more extended 
program on behalf of Christ's king- 
dom; so the missionary Church of this 
unrivaled age of opportunity should 


be casting out its lines, making and ex- 


tending its itineraries, and taking its 
passage in the person of its mission- 
ary representatives, to the uttermost 
parts of the earth. World-conscious- 
ness is natural to the Christian. 

It is highly important, moreover, 
that the interchange of diplomacy and 
commerce should not be separated 
from the leaven of religious sympa- 
thy, and that the kindly intercourse 
and mutual trust of nations should be 
cemented by the spiritual forces of 
Christian brotherhood. The world has 
grown more compact in the present 
generation than ever before. <A _ hith- 
erto unknown solidarity is creeping 
into national relationships. The Far 


Fast is really no longer.the Far East; 


| 
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the brown man and his yellow con- 
frere are not in our present day iso- 
lated and negligible factors in inter- 
national affairs. Let us not forget 
that it is possible greatly to minimize 
peril and unrest in the world’s arena, 
if the brown man or the yellow man 
should become a Christian brother, in- 
stead of the disciple of an alien faith. 


China as a heathen power, untouched 


by Christian influences, may become 
yellow, yes, even a blood-red _ peril 


to the world; Japan, under the sway 
of motives and instincts such as lurk 
in her past histery, may, under the 
stimulus of national and racial ambi- 
tion, become a formidable menace to 
the world's peace. 

The new Japan has astonished and 
aroused the nations; the new China 
seems likely to startle and profoundly 
to move the world. there are very 
sobering problems lurking in the l‘ar 
East, and if Christendom would deal 
wisely with them, there is no better, 
safer, and easier way to forestall pos- 
sible trouble than to annex spiritually 
Eastern hearts in the bonds of the 
Gospel. The delimitation of frontiers 
between the brown man and the white 
man, the adjustment of interests be- 
tween the yellow man and his West- 
ern neighbors, will be a far less peril- 
ous task if across the boundary lines 
eyes that shine with the light of broth- 
erhood look into eyes that glow with 
the love of Christ. The possibilities 
involved in meeting an Eastern di- 
plomacy controlled by the Christian 
spirit may be profitably contrasted 
with those involved in facing [astern 
hordes, equipped with all the facili- 
ties of modern warfare, under the 
fierce leadership of some Genghis 
Khan of the 20th century. We have al- 
ready good evidence that the influence 
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ot missions is sweetening and sanctify- 
ing our relations to alien races. Com- 
mercial methods where the Christian 
spirit has its own way’are more con- 
siderate and fair. Statesmanship is 
more sane and kindly, imperial poli- 
cies are more wise and restrained, na- 
tional tempers are more pafient and 
charitable, humanitarian movements 
are more generous and spontaneous, 
because of the international and inter- 
The 
menace of the Moslem which was once 
checked at Tours, may trouble the 
world again if a Pan-Islamic ambition 
can not be eventually checked by a 
Pan-Christian friendship. Great in- 
linked with the 
world-consciousness of Christianity in 
these latter days. 


racial helpfulness of missions. 


terests surely are 
The trend of events 
in this new century will be identified 
with a solidarity of races and a com- 
munity of life, which will need as 
never before in history the brooding 
influence of the Beatitudes, and the 
benign sway of the Golden Rule. 


The Missionary’s Point of View 


You have already come under the 
power of this impulse to world service 
for the Master. I know that you will 
depart to different and widely sepa- 
rated fields, and will, no doubt, be 
deeply interested in the development 
of those particular races among whom 
you will be called to labor. Let me 
urge you, however, not to become nar- 
row and provincial in your mission- 
ary service. Do not forget that you 
have enlisted in a world campaign, 
and, while you do your full duty with 
all earnestness in the special local en- 
vironment of your station, cherish 
also the consciousness that you belong 
to an army which is commissioned and 
commanded to conquer the world. 


~ 
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A FORWARD MISSION STUDY REFERENCE LIBRARY ON CHINA 


THE CAMPAIGN FOR WORLD-WIDE MISSION STUDY 


THE RECENT GROWTH OF MISSION STUDY AMONG YOUNG PEOPLE 
BY MORRIS W. EHNES, NEW YORK 


It would not be fair to assume that 


the Young People’s Missionary Move- 


ment is wholly responsible tor the 
present popularity of mission. study 
among the young people of the 
churches of Canada and the United 
States. For years forces were at work, 
which finally culminated in the or- 
ganization of this interdenominational 
missionary movement. 

While this educational missionary 
movement has advanced by leaps and 
bounds in America, it has also cap- 
tured the voung people of Great [rit- 
ain, and is now entering the [’rotestant 
Churches of the Continent of Europe. 
An appeal has also come from. the 
leaders in the mission fields, ‘asking 
for a mission study campaign among 
the young people of non-Christian 
lands. The lorward Mission Study 
Courses, published by the Young Peo- 
ple’s Missionary Movement of the 
United States and Canada, are also 
being used in the churches and _ col- 
leges in England, Scotland, South Af- 
rica, New Zealand, and Australia. le- 
cently Die Morgenrote in China, a 
mission study text-book in German, 


these 
facts it is evident that missionary edu- 
cation is world-wide in its influence, 
and leads us to hope for the speedy 
evangelization of the people of all 
lands. 


came from the press. 


The first organized effort in mission 
study is due to the leaders of the Stu- 
dent Volunteer Movement for loreign 
Missions, who, in 1893, launched their 
first mission study courses. Some of 
the student, volunteers, imprest with 
the fruitfulness of the study cam- 
paign in the colleges, maugurated the 
Student Missionary Campaign in 1895, 


which, under the direction of several. 


of the large missionary boards, rap- 
idly spread among the churches. This 
work was carried on by college stu- 
dents during the summer vacation 
months, and resulted in the introduc- 
tion of a vast amount of missionary 
literature into the young people's so- 
cieties, in the organization of mission- 
ary committees, and in creating a de- 
sire for more missionary information. 

After several years of this summer 


campaign work, the mission board 


secretaries began to realize the power 


> 
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of missrOnary education among young 
people, and feeling the need of a uni- 
ted educational campaign, in July, 
1902, organized the Young leople’s 
Missionary Movement. 

The expansion of mission study 
among ‘college students should be 
noted. The remarkable growth of 
mission study among those of North 
America, is seen by a glance at the 
chart, which indicates the number of 
persons enrolled at certain periods: 


1902-3 6,774 
1904-5 12,629 


1906-7 15,00) 


This progress should encourage the 
heart of every lover of missions. Thus 
far, the Student Volunteer \lovement 
has authorized the use of thirty-nine 
different courses of study, twenty of 
which they published. 

While the growth of mission study 
among the-college students 1s striking, 
the advance among the young people 
of the churches is astonishing. ‘Fhe 
fondest hopes of the early promoters 
have been surpassed. The numerica! 
increase is shown in the chart below: 


1906-7 


904-9 1Q0,000 


1902-3 90,000 


Mission study is not a fad that has 
been taken up, like a new game or a 
patent medicine, but has proven itself 
to be a useful and permanent factor 
in the life of the churches in which 


it has been introduced under efficient 
leadership. 
The Growth in Churches 
A few examples of growth in typical 
churches will suffice to prove the as- 
sertion that mission study has become 
a permanent factor in church life. 
Three years ago an effort was made 
by an enthusiast to enroll the mem- 
bers of the young people's society in a 
mission study class. The first sugges- 
tion met with discouragement, but, 
finally, a class was formed. The leader 
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desired a small class, and on account 
Of the many applications, several were 
plaged on a waiting list. This list 
erew until three classes were organ- 
ized. The following year, there was 
such an interest in mission study that 
six classes were formed, and_ the 
church formulated a definite policy to 
devote the months of January and I*eb- 
ruary to uninterrupted mission study. 
Six mussion study classes one 
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church is not an unusual number, and 
there are several churches that have 
had eight classes. The tact is that 
mission study appeals to young peo- 


THE:CHALLENGE 


- JOSIAH: STRONG: 


FORWARD MISSION 
- STUDY COURSES: 


ple because of its interest, its educa- 
tional value and its strong spiritual in- 
fluence. They have taken up mission 
study because they are persuaded that 
.it 1s worth while. 

In response to a demand, summer 
conferences are held under the direc- 
tion of the Young People’s Mission- 
ary Movement, in cooperation with the 
Home and [foreign Mission Boards. 
During the summer of 1908, there 
will be seven of these conferences, 
one of which has for its special pur- 
pose the training of leaders in mission 
study for the Sunday-school. ‘These 
summer conferences are usually held 
for ten days, and the principal fea- 
ture is the training of leaders of mis- 
sion study classes. Last year there 
were 1,330 present at the summer con- 
ferences held by the Movement, and 


witli the addition of two more confer- 
ences next year, the attendance will 
be largely increased. The Movement 
is simply unable to cope with the tre- 


mendous demand for other confer-’ 


ences. Keceittly, the managers of a 
conference that has been running for 
two years, invited the Movement to 
accept the direction of the confer- 
ence, but the present force is not able 
to undertake more work. | 

Another agency for training leaders 
for mission study is the Metropolitan 
Institute. These institutes are held in 
large cities and continue for a period 
of three days. Their.chief aim is to 
equip leaders for the mission study 
campaign, and leadership in missions 
in the local churches. Again the 
Movement finds itself unable to meet 
all the requests that come to the office 
tor institutes in metropolitan centers. 
This year the Movement is able to 
touch only eleven centers, when twenty 
or more other cities have made over- 
tures for such meetings. 


The Officers of the Campaign 


The permanence of the miussion 
study campaign is attested by the force 
employed. Besides the staff of the 
Young People’s Missionary Movement, 
there are now empoyed by the Home 
and l*oreign Mission Boards of North 
America, twenty-six secretaries who 
are ‘giving their whole time to this 
propaganda. This does not include 
the large staff that is required to carry 
on the work in the offices. One de- 
partment, representing a Home and 
loreign Mission Board, expended last 
year $18,000, employing four secre- 
taries to exploit mission study. Nearly 
all of the boards are rapidly in- 
creasing their budgets to provide ade- 
quately for the ever enlarging effort. 
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Text Books Available 
The number and character of the 


courses available for young people is 


shown by the following list of Study 


books, already published: 


The Price of Africa, by Mr. S. Earl Tay- 
lor, is a biographical study of the lives 
of some of Africa’s pioneer missionaries; 
Livingstone, Good, Mackay and Cox. 
This course is well adapted to stimulating 
the spiritual life and missionary activity of 
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The country, the people, religions, his- 
tory of missions, the missionary forces 
at work, and the present outlook, are 
presented in eight chapters Any one 
desiring -to have a general view of Japan 
should study this book that has had an 
extensive sale. 


Daybreak in the Dark Continent, by Pro- 
fessor Wilson S. Naylor, is a most inter- 
esting general missionary survey of 
Africa. There are eight chapters pre- 
senting the opportunities and problems 
of mission work, with two chapters on 


students, and is especially recommended pioneer missionaries and great native 
to younger persons. Christians. 
\\ 7 4 ~ 
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Into the lVorld, by Professor Amos 
R. Wells, is a general semi-biographtfeal 
survey of missions. Not useful as a 
study book, but valuable as a brief ref- 
erence book. 

Princely Men in the Heavenly Kingdom, 
by Professor Harlan P. Beach, is a study 


of the life and work of Morrison, 
Mackenzie, Gilmour, Nevius, and Mackay, 
some of China's foremost mussionary 


pioneers. This text-book presents the 
story of the lives of Chinese missionaries 
in a manner that 1s personally helptul 
and inspiring. This also is recommended 
to beginners in mission study. 

Heroes of the Cross in America, by Don 
QO. Shelton, is a biographical study of 
some early home missionaries. With 
Brainerd in the East, Peck, Dyer, and 
Ward in the Middle West, and Whitman 
in the far West, the author conducts per- 
sons into their hardships. and victories, 
in aemanner that offers many incentives 
for more consecrated efforts at home. 

Sunrise in the Sunrise Kingdom, by Dr. 
John H. DeForest, 1s a study of Japan. 


MISSION STUDY CLASS 


The Christian Conquest of India, by 
Bishop James M. Thoburn, forty-six 
years. a missionary in India, is also a 


general survey of India, and follows very 
closely the plan of the preceeding vol- 
ume, except that it has no chapter on 
native Christians. The first edition of 
the text-book was 75,000 copies, the 
largest single edition of any book on 
missions ever published. 

Aliens or Americans? By Dr. Howard 
B. Grose, [Editorial Secretary of the 
American Baptist Home Mission Society, 
is a study of the immigration problem in 
the United States. This book created 
more interest in the aliens last year than 
any book ever published. Already six 
editions have been published. 

The Uplift of China, by Dr. Arthur H. 
Smith, the author of six books on China, 
the foreign mission study text-book 
for 1907-08. [It is a general survey of 
the country, its people, and missionary 
activity. Dr. Smith's” striking il- 
luminating style guarantee the popularity 
and usefulness of the book. It is fitting 


IS 
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that at this time, when the eyes of the 
world are turned toward China, that this 
volume should be sent forth, showing the 
present status of one-fourth of the 
world’s population. 

Lhe Challenge of the City, by Dr. Josiah 
Strong, the home mission study text- 
book for 1907-08, is an impressive survey 
of “the storm-center of civilization,” the 
cities of the United States. Chapters on 
the growth of the cities, the environ- 
ment, the people, and the agencies that 
will most largely assist in Christianizing 
our cities, are all presented in Dr. Strong's 
challenging style.* 

Maps, charts, and helps for leaders, 
are also published with these courses. 


YOUNG PEOPLE IN OUR CHURCHES IN MISSION STUDY 
CLASSES IN COMPARISON WITH THE MEMBERSHIP 
OF YOUNG PEOPLES’ SOCIETIES 


While the progress indicated above 
is extremely gratifying, 1t must not 
be forgotten that there 1s a vast un- 
occupied field among the young: peo- 
ple of North America that has not been 
reached by the mission study cam- 
paign. As there are about five mil- 
lion members in the young peoples 
societies of Canada and the United 
States, and only 100,000 enlisted in 
‘mission study during the past year, it 
is very evident that thus far only one 
in fifty among the young people has 
been enlisted in the study of home and 
foreign missions. llowever, it 1s evi- 
dent from the: results thus far ob- 
tained, that during the year not less 
than 150,000 young people will be en- 
caged in the systematic study of mus- 
sions. 


* These study books are also valuable for general 
reading. ‘hey are sold at 50 cents in cloth, and 35 
cents in paper binding, postage 8 cents extra. 
Special reference libraries are offered for £5.00, car- 
riage extra, less than half the publisher's retail 
price, to supplement the study of //eroes of the Cross 
in America, Davbreak tn the Dark Continent, The 
Christian Conquest of India, Aliens or Americans # 
The Uplift of China, and The Challenge of the City, 
This literature can all be obtained through the Home 
and Foreign Mission Boards of the various denom 


inations. 
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Why the Campaign ? 

Why is this campaign being waged? 
Is it worth the time, the effort, the 
expenditure of large sums of money? 
Some of the reasons urged for the 
study of home and foreign missions 
might be enumerated, but the testi- 
mony of a few who have been stu- 
dents, will be more eloquent. Con- 
sider carefully the following expres- 
sions of benefit obstained: 


“It has made me a better Bible stu- 
dent.” 

“It has led me to the realization of the 
value of a soul.” 

“A greater yearning fer souls at home. 
as well as a deeper interest in those 
abroad.” 

“Our church paid last year 301 per 


cent. on foreign mission assessment. The 
mission study class helped largely in this 
progress.” 

“Several who never gave to missions 
are now regular subscribers.” 

“Four of the forty members of our 
class will give their lives to service on 
the foreign held.” 

“Six of our class have volunteered for 
foreign service.” 

“One member is in college studying 
for the ministry.” 

“One lady was converted in our mis- 
sion study class.” 

These and a host of results that 
could be added, urge the continuance 
Of an increasingly vigorous campaign. 

()ne need not be a prophet to tore- 
cast certain events in cOnnection with 
this missionary educational campaign. 
When one hundred thousand young 
people become absorbed with the mis- 
sionary idea, and tace the needs of the 
home and foreign mission field, it wall 
not take long to develop a missionary 
church. The evangelization of the 
world is assured with these millions of 
young hearts throbbing with the 1m- 
press of the unsaved at home and 


abroad. Is not this a time of rejoic- 


ing? Intelligent pravers are being 


offered, wealth is being consecrated, 
and lives are being surrendered to win 
the whole world to Christ. 
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BEACON LIGHTS IN 


DR. BAEDEKER AND THE DESCENT INTO THE PRISON HELL 
EDITORIAL 


Next to such illustrious names as 
those of Elizabeth try and John How- 
ard, whose “‘circumnavigation of char- 
ity’ Burke helped to make famous by 
his immortal phrase—the name of 
Frederick William Baedeker will be 
inseparably linked with the work of 
prison visitation. [rom his conversion 


-in 1866, the forty years that followed, 


till his death in October, 1906, were 
spent in wanderings in foreign lands, 
with only occasional brief visits to his 
lovely home and seraphic wife. Born 
near the Rhine, but born again on the 
shores of Britain, he went back to the 
continent to take to more destitute 
“spirits in prison” what he had learned 
of the Gospel of grace. 

Thousands of miles he traveled, dar- 
ing all sorts of risks and exposures, 
spending his own slender means with 
unsparing liberality, to scatter the 
Word of God among these exiles from 
home and church, to confirm any who 
already believed, and to coyvert the 
unbelieving, ministering wherever a 
chance offered with a zeal to serve 
which was in proportion to the degree 
of destitution. 

His was a remarkable example of 


divine help, even in matters pertaining 


to the body. Whatever our controver- 
sies as to the measure in which God's 
healing and strengthening power may 
be relied on in work for Him, here is a 
patent fact, that a man whose health 
had been for vears-so delicate that 
ordinary exercise. threatened heart 
failure, and whose friends unitormly 
feared that his low flame of. vitality 
might, any day, burn out altogether, 
laid drugs aside, forgot his pains and 
weaknesses, and, trusting only in the 
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Jehovah of the ninety-first psalm, en- 
tered on a career of service for forty 
years, which might well have taxed 
the most vigorous and stalwart, and, 
without an wterval of illness, contin- 


DR. FREDERICK W. BAE EKFR 


ued at his work, until he was called 
to a higher sphere, at four score and 
three vears of age! 

Another remarkable fact is demon- 
strated and illustrated in his life—that, 
when God calls a man to a work, He 
knows how to bring the workman and 
the work together. Lord Radstock’s 
evangelistic labors, in 1866, led Mr. 
Baedeker to the knowledge of the Cru- 
cifed; and it was this same well-known 
nobleman of Britain who was used to 
facilitate his beautiful work on the 
continent, where so much of his own 
hte and labor have also been spent. 
In 1874, Lord Radstock counselled 
friends Berlin, to invite a_ well- 
known American evangelist to hold 
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meetings in the city, and Dr. Baedeker, 
being then in Berlin, was asked to in- 
terpret. His interpretations of the 
preachers addresses were themselves 
so original and spiritual—he threw 
into his construction and rendering of 
another's thoughts such fire, force and 
fervor, that the naturally 
arose, “why call an outsider when we 


question 


have a man of our own nation and 
tongue so equipped for service?” The 
consequence was that, after acting as 
interpreter in-the American evangel- 
ist’s tour, Dr. Baedeker himself, re- 
tracing his steps over the same ground, 
conducted his first evangelistic cam- 
paign in his own country. 

In 1875, he began work in Russia, 
and here also Lord Radstock, whose 
ministry in the Czar’s empire had been 
so remarkably blest, was the means ot 
introducing his illustrious convert to a 
similar ministry, using sundry persons 
of the highest social rank in Russia as 
the means of: unlocking otherwise 
closed doors; and, two vears later, 
with his wife and adopted daughter, 
Dr. Baedeker removed to Russia, to 
undertake larger work primarily 
among German residents in the em- 
pire, or those familiar with the Ger- 
man language. With a Pauline yearn- 
ing for “the regions beyond, he kept 
widening the circle of his ministry, 
until it took in Bohemia, Moravia, 
Hungary, Galicia, Poland, Switzer- 
land, Finland, and the Russian prov- 
inces which lie to the west and south 
of the empire. 

Blessing from above attended his 
work from first to last. It was like 
the Sacred Scroll in the apocalypse, 
sealed with fold sanction, 
spread over the whole forty years. His 
themes were vital, fundamental, evan- 
The center of all his talk was 


ad Sever 


gelical. 
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the Cross, and the power of it all was 
the’ Spirit of God. His addresses moved 
everybody. 
rank were influenced to lay their posi- 
tion and rank on God’s altar, and the 
humble peasant found the simple Gos- 
pel that brings life and peace. There 
was marvelous power in_ preaching, 
backed by such practise, to awaken love 
for souls; and prayer-meetings and 


Noblemen and ladies of 


bible-readings and mission halls by 
faith 
and zeal kindled like fires in many. 


the score were the result. 


His holy enthusiasm was contagious, 
and from his meetings and others 
which were their outcome, influences 
radiated to the ends of the empire and 
of the earth. 

Dr. Baedeker was a man of Pauline 
energy and Johannean spirit. His face 
was that of an angel, and it won a way 
Love was his weapon in 
[lis 


simple speech, so frank and engaging, 


everywhere. 
all controversy and antagonism. 


with his calm and radiant eve, cap- 
tivated even opposers. He boldly went 
to governors of cities and provinces, 
and, showing his passport, announced 
himself as an evangelist and asked for 
their drawing room for a meeting, 
and got what he asked! and got it 
cheerfully, enlisting cooperation where 
antagonism might be anticipated. 

In the earlier davs of his mission, he 
had to get permission, before holding 
meetings, from the civic head of the 
place, the chief of police, the head of 
the education office, the ecclesiastical 
chief, and the newspaper censor (1f he 
proposed to advertise); and it was 
easy for each party to lengthen out 
the red tape of ceremony. But his 
tact, at first, and his noble unselfish- 
ness as revealed on further acqudain- 
tance, enabled him to win his way. «lf 
he anticipated formidable opposition 
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he did not wait for formal permission, 
but went on, until officially stopt. 

His greatest work was among Rus- 
sia’s prisoners, and to reach them he 
was willing himself to share their se- 
clusion and privation. God raised up 
such men as Col. Paschkoff to set the 
example of martyr devotion and stim- 
ulate other believers to endure hard- 
ness for Christ’s sake; and He raised 
up influential friends to secure for Dr. 
Baedeker permission, such as even the 
subjects of the Czar could not get, for 
evangelistic work, and he could speak, 
as occasion demanded, in English, 
French or German, and to a limited 
extent in Russ. Sometimes he would 
keep from one to five interpreters go- 
ing at once, translating into different 
languages to suit their respective audi- 
tors, while he himself spoke to those 
nearest him in either German or Eng- 
lish; and sometimes he had to pursue 
a roundabout way to get at his hear- 
ers, one interpreter translating from 
German into Russian, and another 
from Russian into whatever was the 
tongue of the bulk of his hearers. 
Most of Dr. Baedeker’s work ante- 
dates that greatest event of Russian 
history, the Edict of 1905, granting 
liberty of conscience in worship, which, 
however imperfecty carried out as 
yet, foretokens a new era and epoch. 

The most interesting and unique 
fact in his life is that for eighteen 
years he had freedom of access to ev- 
ery prison in the Csar’s dominions ; in 
fact the wording*of the document gave 
him a sort of official status, so that 
perhaps with less restrictions than any 
other man ever enjoyed he could pur- 
sue his own methods, and felt as free 
as in London. He gave copies of the 
New Testament by the thousand to 
convicts, with a personal word as oc- 
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casion offered. He found eager audi- 
ences wherever he spoke, and to make 
the gift of a Testament more personal, 
he wrote in them, in hundreds of 
cases, his name in Russian characters. 
Where he could do no more, he 
preached in the prison corridors, while 
his invisible auditors listened behind 
the slightly opened Kamera doors; 
but he usually soon won the hearts of 
prison officers and himself got behind 
the doors, for personal interviews with 
the convicts’ To make the Testaments 
still more helpful, with his own hand 
he marked in red ink certain carefully 
chosen verses. In some cases, how- 
ever, this marking was construed into 
“notes and comments,” which were 
“contrary to regulations,’ and _ pre- 
vented the circulation of his books. 
Like Livingstone in Africa, he car- 
ried no weapons for his own protec- 
tion. God was his dependence and 
defense. When he heard of a class of 
people particularly treacherous and 
savage, among whom it was perilous 
to venture, it only quickened his de- 
sire to go to them as more needy; and 
his testimony was that he never once 
saw a face turned to him with malic- 
ious intent. He met the most bitter 
hostility among not the worst, but the 
“best” classes. It was when he 
preached in Zurich that the university 
students incited the mob to violence, 
and but for his going out by a rear 
door, he might have suffered injury. 
But even there he persevered and won 
a victory. He was dauntless. Once 
at Riga the officers of the law forbade 
a religious service other than those of 
the Greek Church, and he accordingly 
advertised a “lecture,” taking for his 
subject, “Sin and Salvation’! De- 
spite inclement weather, throngs came 
and the “lecture” was often repeated. 
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Thus by strategic skill he sometimes 
defeated the foe by a flank movement. 
But we turn from Dr. Baedeker’s 
triumphs among the nobility—as when 
he lodged in Malachite Hall in the 
house of Princess. Lieven, in whose 
drawing room he held such grand 
meetings—for we are specially desi- 
rous to glance at his work’in the Rus- 
sian and Siberian prisons, which his 
biographer characterizes as his ‘‘de- 
scent into Hell.” To appreciate the 
work of this new Howard, we must 
understand the awful state of those 
among whom he chose to labor. 

Here words are hardly adequate to 
describe the coarseness, filth, noise 
and unrest, characteristic of such 
prison life. Often it was as tho beasts 
were herded in cages and there were 
the stench of uncleanliness and the 
vermin that haunt such abodes, while 
the guards were hardened to cruel in- 
difference and cared not to relieve the 
misery. It was like a glimpse into 
Tartarus. Of the prisons at Tomsk 
—the worst he had seen—Dr. Baede- 
ker wrote that every week a transport 
brings from 600 to 800; and in the 
three prisons there were in all about 
5,400, and might easily reach 7,000 or 
8,000, of at least ten nationalities, and 
including women and children, all 
looking sickly, and living in a poison- 
ous atmosphere. When the weather 
shuts them up in their crowded sheds 
they sicken and die by the score. 

But the sick house he called ‘the 
horror of horrors.” The doctor him- 
self had been sixteen times the victim 
of typhus in thirteen years, and had 
250 patients, all sorts huddled to- 
cvether—sufferers from consumption, 
diarrhea, tvphus and even small-pox— 
and some breathing their last. 

Hundreds are marched farther. to 
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the eastward, and are made footsore, 
and with festering limbs from walking 
in chains. At Alexandrowskaja were 
found 2,500 convicts, some of them 
arrested simply for bearing witness 
against pictures and icons. 

Hundreds run away—about 50,000 
escaped convicts are_in Siberia; but 
it means slow death for, if they can 
not get bread by robbing or begging, 
they starve, for very few can get 
work, and in some cases they get 
frozen limbs and suffer amputation. 
Many who have been brought up in 
refinement, and others who are inno- 
cent, are doomed to this living death— 
victims of suspicion or circumstantial 
evidence. There is no chance for a 
Russian convict. A passport every 
man and woman must have, and if 
convicted, the conviction is recorded on 
the passport, however often renewed, 
so that the offender can never escape 
his nemesis. Once a criminal, always 
a criminal. Penitence and faith may 
bring abundant pardon from God, but 
nothing brings forgiveness from man. 
Nothing corresponding to Saghalien is 
found in other civilized countries— 
that island of ice and fog holds the 
worst criminals in all Europe ; chained 
and branded on foreheads and cheeks, 
with a frozen sea about them for most 
of the year. 

Yet even here Dr. Baedeker went to 
these prisoners of despair to tell them 


- of a heavenly passport on which there 


is no record of sin or crime—all 
washed white in the blood of the 
Lamb! And as he tearfully told of 
the great salvation, the obdurate cut- 
throats of this penal Hell hearkened 
joyfully. 

Dr. Baedeker found many | who 
could not believe that he was moved 
by no impulse but love, in such a inis- 
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sion of mercy to outcasts. One Cap- 
tain of a river steamer had his cases 
of Bibles opened to satisfy his incred- 
ality, believing they contained some 
contraband goods; and when he found 
only Bibles, he charged him with be- 
ing a hired agent, and was still more 
amazed to find that he was doing all 
this work at his own,charges, and said: 
“You are one manXin a million; you 
shall not pay a kopek for carriage of 
your boxes”! 

Nor was this the only case in which 
unselfishness conquered. There was 
not, in 1895, one steamboat on Siberian 
rivers that would not carry him and 
his men and books free. And so on 
the Ural railway. 

At Kichinev, in Bessarabia, he 
asked to be taken to the cell of a des- 
perate murderer, in solitary confine- 
ment. He offered him a Bible but he 
could not read, so he handed him. the 
little ‘““‘wordless book,” and explained 
how the black leaf stood for sin, the 
red for atoning blood, the white for 
imputed righteousness, and the golden 
for future glory; and by that book he 
melted the murderer’s heart. 

In the Transbaikal dungeons. he 
found in 1890 a darkness in which the 
Gospel light had never yet shone! Such 
a field of labor was captivating to this 
messenger of mercy. At Helsingfors 
he found a fifteen-fold murderer, but 
even he was brought to repentance. 
Qn a steamer he found 500 poor emi- 
erants so ill fed that he secured them 
a meal of hot meat soup—at cost of 
seventy-five rubles. Thus he cared 
alike for body and soul. 

Nertschinsk is the center of the Si- 
berian convict-prison system. Within 
a radius of 500 to 600 verst lie Akatui, 
Algatschi, Pakrowski, Zerentui, Alex- 
androwski, Zavod, and Kara. In none 
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of these had: Bibles or Testaments 
been distributed until Dr. Baedeker’s 
visits, nor had anyone shown interest 
in these hardened criminals and mur- | 
derers. There he found a man chained 
to a wheelbarrow, and others under 
strictest guard to prevent them injur- 
ing fellow convicts. He scarcely saw 
a smile on any face. In this prison 
system 10,000 men and women crim- 
inals are shut up, and here the Gospel 
had never in any shape been héard! 
At \kara the climax of Siberian pris- 
ons was reached, and the worst crim- 
inals are herded there, and called 
“knownothings,’ or “those who have 
forgotten everything’’—because they 
claim to have had blotted out from all 
remembrance, all that pertains to the 
past, as tho the fabled Lethe flowed 
through these dungeons. Their priests 
practically do nothing for them, and 
they drift into eternity unheeded and 
unhelped. How rich did Dr. Baede- 
ker esteem his privilege of distributing 
on his one journey to this prison sys- 
tem, 12,000 copies of the Word of God, 
and preaching to more than 40,000 of 
these prisoners of despair, “sowing 
and reaping on virgin soil.” 

In Iinland, he was conducted inside 
prison gates by Baronness Von Wrede, 
who also acted as his interpreter. This 
remarkable woman, who threw into her 
interpretations the glow of her own 
holy ardor and fervor, was daughter of 
a former governor-general. She had a 
great passion for prisoners’ souls kin- 
dled in her at 19 years of age, and had 
extraordinary power over them. The 
promise of her father to build her an 
institute for her mission actually ar- 
rested her decline of health, and saved 
her life; and henceforth she lived and 
labored as one risen from the dead. 
She could be intimidated by nothing. 
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est of forebodings. Just now it is far 
easier to see the discouraging ele- 
ments ; they force themselves upon our 
attention at every turn; each day 
brings fresh illustration of them; until 
one sometimes is startled to find him- 
self sighing for the old regime. 
Persian Character 

First of all and chief of all among 
the discouraging features is that Per- 
sian character remains unchanged. 
Whatever new ideas have found a con- 
genial soil in the Persian mind, the 
Persian heart is as of old; and it can 
be said of it even more truthfully than 
of most hearts that it “is deceitful 
above all things and _ desperately 
wicked.” It would be hard to find any 
portion of the world where duplicity, 
deceit and dishonesty attain a more 
luxuriant growth than here. As a con- 
sequence now, when Persia needs, as 
she never needed before, men to guide 
and control her awaking life—wise 
men, strong men, and above all, true 
men—they are not to be found. It 1s 
this lack which makes the present situ- 
ation so critical. The old system was 
rotten enough, but if the officials high 
and low bought their offices and lived 
by oppression, if the judges accepted 
bribes openly and unblushingly, if the 
one dominant political idea of each 
man was to fleece the fellow below 
and cheat the one above, it was 
all that was expected, and it was ac- 
cepted with true oriental resignation. 
But with the advent of new ideas there 
was a universal outcry against this 
corruption. The local governing as- 


semblies, or Anjumans, as they are 
called, were established with large 
promises and a great show of zeal on 
the part of the chosen representatives, 
and with the brightest of hopes on the 
part of the people. 


Here in our own 
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city there were signal acts of justice, 
that were refreshing in the extreme. 
the landlords were forced to forego 
many of their exactions, and in more 
than one case a miserable ryot won his 
suit against a member of the nobility. 
The official who has charge of all non- 
Moslem sects, and who notoriously en- 
couraged all sorts of wicked litigation 
that he and his army of servants might 
fatten on the litigants, virtually had 
to close up shop. Even the Governor 
was forced to disgorge a heavy fine 
that he had unjustly exacted. No won- 
der that some- of the poor people 
thought that the millenium had come. 
But it did not require many months or 
even weeks to reveal the sad fact that 
members of the Anjuman were more 
jealous in righting others than in 
keeping themselves unspotted. Charges 
of bribery began to be made against 
these so-called reformers. One of the 
worst offenders was forced out of the 
Anjuman by public sentiment; but 
others just as bad remained in their 
positions of power. As a result some 
of the judgments and decisions of the 
Anjuman can rival in outrageous in- 
justice those of the old regime. Two 
representative cases may be mentioned. 
A leading Syrian Christian was only 
recently bled of a large sum of money 
on trumped up charges supported by 
openly false evidence, for the sake of 
a Moslem who stood high in the favor 
of the Anjuman. Our Persian Mirza, 
who has large property interests, has 
been for several years the object of 
unjust litigation, during which two of 
his relatives were killed in cold blood. 
His case has been repeatedly settled, 
as we thought, by those highest in 
authority; and the murderers were 
caught and held for punishment, just 
before the Anjuman came into power. 
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Because the litigants, however, had in- 
fluential friends in the committee, the 
whole case was reopened and the mur- 
derers set at liberty ; and now the Mir- 
za is not only in danger of losing his 
property, but he has even planned to 
leave the vicinity because of possible 
violence to his person. Many have by 
such acts of injustice become disillu- 
sioned, and they are beginning to fear 
that no matter what the form of gov- 
ernment is, the corruption will remain. 


Persian Principles 


Another feature of the situation, 
which is oftentimes disheartening tho 
not at all strange, is the bondage of the 
great majority of the people to the 
false principles of life which have been 
current for centuries. The law of the 
land is of course the Mohammedan 
religious code. The Koran and the 
Traditions still govern every depart- 
ment of life in a way wholly inexplic- 
able to a Westerner. One has but to 
know the inflexibility and obsolete- 
ness of these regulations, sanctioned 
by religion, to realize how utterly in- 
compatible they are with any new 
social or political ideals. And yet only 
a few of the more broad-minded Per- 
sians seem capable of recognizing this 
fact as yet; and even this they do only 
in secret. The great mass of the peo- 
ple still cling to the old principles of 
life; and inasmuch as politics and re- 
ligion are inseparable, with the quick- 
ening of the patriotic spirit there has 
been an increased loyalty in many 
quarters to Islam. The ecclesiastics 
and descendents of the Prophet, are 
still the most influential class in Per- 
sia; and they have no thought of re- 
linquishing any of their supremacy 
over the minds of the people. It 1s 
the hostility of this great body which 
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has so far prevented the signing of 
the Constitution by the Shah. 

And it is in this spirit that justice 
is administered. One instance will 
serve as an illustration. A Syrian 
Christian recently put away his wif¢ 
with whom he had lived for many 
years, and married a young woman in 
her place. All the Christian sects 
united in demanding the punishment 
of the offender; and under the old or- 
der it is almost certain that he would 
have been made to suffer a heavy pen- 
alty, for Moslem law almost univer- 
sally recognizes the jurisdiction of 
Christian ecclesiastical authorities in 
such matters. The guilty man, how- 
ever, found friends in the Anjuman. 
To their perverted ideas it was rank 
injustice for a man to be forced to 
live with an old wife. In their desire 
to regulate everything, the Anjuman 
tried to assume control of this case 
also and undertook to judge it accord- 
ing to the base conceptions of mar- 
riage current among Moslems. Even 
one of the most enlightened popular 
leaders declared that with the advent 
of liberty into Persia, everyone should 
be allowed to marry as many wives as 
he pleased. How seemingly hopeless 
is all liberty when there are no more 
exalted principles with which to gov- 
ern men’s actions. 


Irresponsible Government 


A third difficulty is one not pecu‘1ar 
to conditions in Persia, but is com- 
mon to all times of transition. It is 
that of divided and irresponsible au- 
thority. It would be hard indeed for 
anyone to say who are the real rulers 
at the present. The power of the local 
governors is almost gone; they are lit- 
tle better than figureheads, and their 
ability to maintain themselves in office 
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depends almost wholly on their tact in 


dealing with the conflicting elements. 
The Governor of Tabriz was driven 
out of the city and then recalled by the 
populace. The Governor of Khoi has 
fled from a mob and is now in hiding, 
no one knows where. In place of the 
old authority we have nominally the 
Anjuman; but back of the Anjuman 
is a committee of representatives of 
the trades, which scrutinizes and even 
revises its decisions; and back of all 
are the patriotic societies, called some- 
times the Mujahidin, 7. ¢., the Strug- 
gelers or Champions, and sometimes 
Fedias, i. ¢., the Devotees. As there 
are two rival societies of this character, 
we have in this city five sources of au- 
thority, and it is often the one which 
is least responsible which exercises the 
most power. As a result we seem to 
be drifting toward anarchy, and at 
times we feel as if we had actually 
reached that unfortunate stage. The 
assassination of the Prime Munister 
and of a number of provincial gover- 
nors, to say nothing of lesser officials, 
are lurid illustrations of present con- 
ditions. It was probably inevitable 
that we should pass through a reign 
of disorder; but how long that period 


of anarchy will endure in any time of 


transition always depends upon the in- 


herent love of law and order. and the 


strength of right principles among the 
people at large. 
Signs of Promise 
There are, however, on the other 
hand many encouraging features and 
many signs of promise. First and 
chiefest Persia is awakening. Nothing 


is so fatal to all good, in the life of na- 
tions as truly as of individuals, than the 


“sleeping sickness.”’ We have prayed 
for quickening of the life of this peo- 
ple, and now it has come. The new- 
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found energy may be crudely exerted, 
it may even be used for self-destruc- 
tion; but there can be no forward 
movement without it. If anyone really 
questions whether Persia is indeed 
arousing from the slumber of centu- 
ries, he ought to make us a visit. We 
could take him to a mass meeting num- 
bering many thousands harangued: by 
a traveling political agitator, who de- 
nounces tyranny,exposes abuses, points 
out the road of progress and demands 
liberty with as much freedom as in 
any western land, and with a great 
deal more of picturesqueness. We 
could show him a political demonstra- 
tion in the capital of this province, 
in which an even larger number of 
men armed with Mauser rifles march 
in procession, and behind them little 
boys carrying wooden guns on their 
shoulders, while cries for freedom and 
the constitution fill the air. We could 
carry him outside the city to help wel- 
come a popular hero of the hour in 
company with a greater gathering of 
the populace than ever assembled: to 
greet a prince of the royal blood. Yes, 
Persia is awakening; and one can not 
observe the seething unrest, the sign 
that a whole nation is shaking off her 
slumbers and rising from her lethargy 
still only half conscious of her might, 
without feeling something of the same 
sense of awe as when one views any 


‘of the titannic forces of nature at 


work. All this means new life and 
power; 1t means real progress, if only 
that great power can be directed 
aright. 

With the appearance of life, there 
has come also new aspiration. A half 
blind, a much misguided aspiration it 
often is; but it is none the less truly 
a genuine longing for better things. 
[ chanced to be touring in one of the 
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least progressive and most opprest por- 
tions of this province a year ago, just 
as the new movement began to de- 
velop. It was marvellous to see how 
everywhere even the most ignorant 
were discussing the situation. They 
expected many altogether impossible 
benefits, escape from all oppression, 
freedom from taxes, land in plenty 
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himself heart andsoul t6 the cause of 
the poor and the opprest shows how 
far men’s political ideas have traveled 
in these few months. There has also 
been a marvellous increase in the de- 
sire for intelligence. | Newspapers 
have sprung up in almost every city; 
it is said that over a dozen are now be- 
ing published in Tabriz alone. Bet- 


AN EVIDENCE OF NEW LIFE IN PERSIA 
The new school for orphan boys in Urumia with the founders and patrons and the teacher (om the 
extreme left) 


for each householder ; but it was plain 
that new hopes and desires had been 
aroused that never had found expres- 
sion before. ‘There are many others 
who are looking for better things than 
these poor peasants. They are reach- 
ing out after purer political ideals. 
There is dishonesty and corruption 
among the leaders of the new move- 
ment; but these never aroused as much 
indignation and abhorrence under the 


old regime,-as they do now. Anyone 
who would exercise real authority 


must pose as a champion of the people ; 


a circular printed on our press by one 
of the proudest members of a noble 
family, thanking the people for the 
favor they had shown him in pledging 


ter still schools are being established 
everywhere, not the old schools in the 
mosques, where boys learned little else 
than to chant the Koran, but schools 
of a more modern type, where foreign 
languages, and even some attempts at 
the sciences, are taught. One _ such 
has very recently been organized for 
orphan boys in our city, and the funds 
for it have been subscribed by the peo- 
ple themselves. It may not live long; 
it probably will not; but it is one of 
the most interesting signs of the times. 
sut even these modernized schools are 
not good enough for many; and so our 
better organized and more efficient 
Mission schools, both for boys and 
girls, have had a large influx of sch: '- 
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ars the past two years. All this means 
incalculable opportunity for the mis- 
sionary who knows how to avail him- 
self of it. 

I wish that I could say that there 
was an equal longing for better thing's 
morally and spiritually; and vet we 
hope that this also will come in time. 
And it may be brought about by the 
revelation, which is sure to be made 
that [slam can not meet the needs of 
the new national life. A few already 
are realizing how hostile Moham- 
medan law and custom are to all prog- 
ress. Secretly they have broken with 
the past, and they would rejoice in the 
overthrow of ecclesiastical domination. 
These men ‘have but little faith in any 
religion, they are secularists pure and 
simple, seeking only social and political 
reforms; but they are the heralds of 
the time when the whole nation shall 
realize that it has outgrown its re- 
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ligious as well as its political clothes, ° 


and seek tor better things. 

With that realization there will 
come a diminishing faith in the au- 
thority of the Arab Prophet himself. 
What then? Will this people seek a 
better creed or cast away all faith? 
A large share of the responsibility of 
answering that question lies with us. 
Would that we had been able to be- 
gin our work earlier! Would that we 
could have made a deeper impression 
on the life of this nation, and layed 
the foundations of Christian character 
before the time of this emergency! 
Would that there were men of Chris- 
tian training and Christian principles, 
who could act as leaders of this mighty 
movement. But it is not too late to 
make the influence of Christ felt even 
now. One thing is certain and that is 
that the infusion of His spirit and His 
life is the only cure for Persia's ills. 


THE NATIONAL AWAKING IN INDIA 


BY REV. JOHN J. BANNINGA 


Missionary of the Amerioan Board 


The present crisis in India is defined 
by one word, “Nationalism.” The new 
conditions which have resulted from 
educational, religious and social de- 
velopment, tho they contribute to make 
the present a critical time in India’s 
history, yet do not’ partake of 
the nature of a crisis, which 1s con- 
ceived of as a sudden and limited 
concourse of circumstances that put 
national life in danger. These ele- 
ments have resulted from a_ steady 
growth during the last century, while 
Nationalism has sprung from the soil 
like a mushroom of the night. And in 
Nationalism as it is finding expression 
to-day, there is a larger admixture of 
langer to the true welfare and prog- 


ress of the empire than in all the other 
phases of Indian life put together. 

All readers of missionary and inter- 
national news know of the excessively 
bitter opposition there was aroused in 
3engal when Lord Curzon’s govern- 
ment first announced its intention to 
divide that province into two parts for 
administrative purposes. The Babus 
could not believe that there was any 
honesty in that purpose and saw in 
the scheme only an underhanded way 
of dividing them and weakening their 
power. Hence they began at once, in 
the press and from the platform, to 
arouse the intensest hatred against the 
government. They did not stop at 
opposing this one act, but went from 
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bad to worse until many of the ex- 
tremists began to preach open sedition. 
The boycott of foreign products went 
so far among some as to cause them 
to refuse to work for government in 
any manner or to receive any favor 
from government. It also led them 
to talk education and religion along 
national lines and to do away with 
everything that savored of the Occi- 
dent. It was the same spirit that led 
one of India’s native editors to ex- 
claim after Japan’s first victory over 
Russia, we, too, are brown men,” 
intimating that what Japan had done 
they might do also. 

The extent of this new spirit in In- 
dia was demonstrated very practically 
in Calcutta during the week between 
last Christmas and New Year’s day. 
During that week not less than seven 
conferences that called themselves Na- 
tional, met there. These ranged all 
the way from the National Congress, 
which is purely political, to the Indian 
Ladies’ Conference, and between these 
we find an industrial Conference as 
well as conferences on Hinduism and 
Mohammedanism, and on Social Re- 
form. And it is significant to note 
that even the Christians of India have 
caught this spirit and have organized 
their National Missionary Association, 
which intends to use Indian men and 
money to evangelize hitherto’ un- 
worked fields. None the less perti- 
ment is the resolution of the General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church 
in India, which calls for a United 
Church of Christ in India. And the 
committee appointed to try to work 
out this resolution was rightly com- 
posed of only two missionaries as 
compared with twenty Indian Chris- 
tians. 

It is not to be inferred that all the 
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natives of India are in open rebellion 
against the Crown. The majority of 
the National Congress itself very 
pointedly showed their loyalty, and 
while they called upon Government 
again for a larger share in the real ad- 
ministration, they also affirmed their 
allegiance to the King-Emperor. In 
the resolutions adopted by the Con- 
gress there is a distinct refusal of the 
Congress to carry Bengal’s grievances 
into the life of the whole country. 
Tho the Swadeshi movement and its 
spirit have pervaded all parts of the 
empire, the Congress absolutely re- 
fused to make the boycott of foreign 
goods universal. The recent outbreaks 
in the Punjab and in East Bengal, 


may, I think, be considered as the 


breaking of the wave on the rocky 
beach.. A few of the extremists under 
the leadership of Lala Rajpat Rai went . 
about the Punjab, preaching openly 
the worst form of sedition. <A direct 
result of this propaganda was the riot- 
ing in Rawalpindi, where [Europeans 
and their property were attacked and 
American Mission property destroyed. 
The government then took action at 
once and ordered the arrest and depor- 
tation without trial of Rajpat Rai, and 
this order was at once enforced. To 
avoid further disturbance or display 
of sympathy for the Lala, meetings 


were forbidden and military forces 


called out. This emphatic action 
showed the people that Government 
would no longer condone such actions, 
and it will, no doubt, have a sobering 
effect upon some of India’s other sedi- 
tion mongers. 


Public Opinion 
It is true that the action of the Gov-. 


ernment has called forth expressions 
of all kinds of opinion from the peo- 
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ple. There is a wonderful difference 
between the two following for in- 
stance :—"‘It is discreditable to the 
Liberal Administration that it should 
introduce Russian methods into India 
and that in enforcing them it should 
select as its victim a man whose pun- 
ishment without a trial will excite the 
deepest indignation throughout the 
country.” (Taken from the “Banga- 
lee’ ).—" This meeting expresses its 
abhorrence of organized lawlessness 
and crime in the Punjab and Eastern 
Bengal and puts on record its entire 
approval of the farsighted statesman- 
ship displayed by His Excellency the 
Viceroy and his colleagues in adopting 
prompt and energetic measures to 
stamp out the same.” (Resolutions 
adopted at a meeting of Mohamme- 
dans.) Between these there are all 
eradations of sentiment. By far the 
larger part of all Indians are loyal, 
knowing that their country is now 
what it is because of the British au- 
thority, and knowing equally well that 
India could not live in peace for a 
decade of days if England withdrew 
and left India to her own fate. There 
is as little possibility of conceiving a 
national political unity under purely 
native control, as to conceive of all 
Europe’s resolving upon __ political 
entity. Whatever there is either. of 
modern patriotic nationalism, or of 
ability to conceive and express such 
nationalism, all comes from the British 
rule, and would cease were that rule 
withdrawn. There need be no fear 
for a general uprising in India, nor 
that India will retrogade in her na- 


tional mavement. England will grant 


concessions as rapidly as she can do 
so wisely, and as rapidly as India’s 
leaders show themselves fit for a lar- 
ser measure of self-government. 


The Religious Situation 
But the political situation is not the 


only one that is critical. It is most 
loudly talked of and has come to pub- 
lic noticé most suddenly but were we 
to realize most fully the import of all 
that is going on in India there is no 
doubt that we should describe the re- 
ligious and social movements as as 
critical as any other. These are not 
critical when the time-element alone is 
considered, but if we think of their 
transforming influence on the life of 
India, either from our own standpoint 
who welcome the change, or from the 
standpoint of the conservative in In- 
dia, who fights the change, it is crit- 
ical. The fact that the Hindu Confer- 
ence in Culcutta last December consid- 
ered ways of effecting an “organiza- 
tion to bring the unity of religion and 
society into prominence, to promote 
understanding and sympathy among 
the several divisions (of Hinduism) 
and to help in building up a Hindu 
National Life,” plainly shows that the 
devotees of Hinduism are realizing 
that they are passing through a crisis. 
The fact that the truth of Christianity 
is becoming known to increasing mul- 
titudes of the people also portends 
large changes for the future. Not 
many years ago Hindus would have 
nothing of Christ, Christians or Chris- 
tainity, while now they are trying to 
incorporate many of the doctrines of 
Christianity into their faith, are be- 
ginning to trust the honesty of Chris- 
tians, and are willing to enroll Christ 
as an avatar of Vishnu. A Brahmin 
gentleman said to me not long ago, 
“There can be no doubt that the out- 
casts ought to become Christians. 
Christianity alone can give them what 
they need.’ Many of the educated 
Hindus have forsaken their ancestral 
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faith altogether. A larger number 
still adhere to it outwardly without 
pretending to believe in it. Another 
large portion has swallowed most will- 
ingly the teachings of Theosophy, hop- 
ing thereby to be consistent both to 
their ancestry and to modern science. 
The whole lump of India’s religious 
life is being“ leavened, and greater 
changes and more rapid advances may 
be looked for from year to year. 

And the transformations in the 
social life of the people are even 
greater than those in their religious 
life. It is here that the various relig- 
ionists can meet on common ground. 
The National Social Conference has 
done much from year to year in its 
advocacy of different reform matters, 
and last year again affirmed its alle- 
giance to such matters as the promo- 
tion of temperance and purity; female 
education not for girls but for 
women also; raising the marriageable 
age; the fusion of sub-castes; lower- 
ing the expenses attendant upon mar- 
riages ; the status of widows; and the 
question of sea voyages for Hindus. 
It is true that much more has been 
said concerning these things than there 
has been done. The Indian is a born 
orator, and his tropical home has 
never lent vigor to his deeds. The 
statement of the two Japanese dele- 
gates who came to India some time 
ago is only too true. They said “You 
Indians talk, we Japanese act. You 
must be willing to stop talking and to 
do something.” The few cases where 
Hindus have actually lived up to their 
resolutions regarding widow remar- 
riage, etc., have caused a lot of com- 
iment, and not a little suffering for 
those that were bold enough to act 
thus. But the continued talking must 
finally lead to some acting, for even 


in India men do realize that after all 
a man must be judged by his actions 
as much as by his talk. 


The Industrial Situation 
Another phase of the present con- 


dition that is critical is that pertaining 
to the industrial situation. India is 
500 years behind the rest of the world 
industrially. Instead of advancing as 
has the rest of the world, India has 
gone backward. A few centuries ago 
India was the mythical home of all 
that was gorgeous and _ luxurious. 
Even Columbus dared his wonderful 
voyage because he hoped to reach In- 
dia. It was then that India had silks 
and jewels as well as other products 
to export. Now, alas, her imports are 
nearly as lage as her exports, and the 
latter are mostly of raw materal. The 
advance made in other lands in ma- 
chinery has left India far behind and 
her hand-made products are being un- 
dersold by the imported machine-made 
products. The weavers of Madura 
are finding that the English merchants 
can come to India, buy her raw cotton, 
spin it into thread, weave it into cloth 
and return it to India cheaper than the 
native weaver can make the cloth by 
hand 6n the spot where the cotton is 
raised. And that is typical of many 
other trades. Even the makers of 
brass idols find their markets taken 
from them by the cheap idols imported 
from Europe. India with her great 
masses of population living almost 
altogether by hand labor can not com- 
pete with the less densely populated 
countries that have machines to multi- 
ply their efficiency. 

But India is beginning to see her 
need and therein lies her promise for 
the future. There has been progress 
in the industries and now there are 


not less than 47,000 looms and 5,000,-Ssamq 
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000 spindles busy in that country. 
There is also promise of progress in 
the mining, sugar, leather, and other 
industries. The great impulse that the 
recent Nationalistic movement has 
given to industry can not yet be esti- 
mated. Under the name of Swade- 
shi, the people have started a move- 
ment that virtually means India for 
Indians, industrially. This movement 
aims at investing native funds in na- 
tive industries, and turning out a pro- 
duct that will largely replace foreign- 
made goods. The recent Industrial 
Conference in Calcutta laid special 
emphasis on Capital, Indian Banks, 
Industrial Survey of the Country, Im- 
proved Hand-looms, Chrome Leather, 
and Industrial Education. These 
efforts are largely theoretical, and af- 
fect but a few among India’s mil- 
lions, yet there is some hope 
However, the crisis in India’s In- 
dustrial life is real. Her repeated 
famines, her lack of habits of thrift, 
her low scale of wages, her many 
costly ceremonies and her exhorbitant 
money-lenders tend to keep India 
yoor. The strict conservatism that 
jealousy guards the methods of for- 
mer generations, is stilting her indus- 
trial progress. The farmer prefers 
old plows and old kinds of seeds to 
modern innovations. His father did 
this and why should not he? But Ag- 
ricultural Associations and Expert- 
mental Farms are beginning to open 
their eyes to other things. Even Bur- 
bank is beginning to be known in In- 
dia. Nevertheless there remains much 
to be done and India’s crisis in this 
matter must call forth not only deep 
sympathy but wise and sympathetic 
help. America with her unpreced- 
ented industrial prosperity owes it to 
her less successful sister that she teach 
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her the methods which succeed. There 
need be no fear of loss of market. 
Every article manufactured in India 
will create a market for two. Every 
advance made will create new demands 
which India will not be able to satisfy 
for many years to come. 

At the opening of the Industrial 
Conference, the Gaekwar of Boroda 
made a remarkable speech, in which 
he reviewed India’s industrial condi- 
tions, pointed out its weaknesses and 
suggested improvements. He spoke 
of his tour through Europe and the 
United States and suggested sending 
young men to these countries to learn 
their industries. He closed the address 
with these remarkable 
have not returned from the West a 
convert to Western ideals, nor am I 
a pessimist concerning the future of 
India. No one could visit the great 


commercial centers without feeling | 


that the air as surcharged with the 
miasmic spirit of greed. It may be 
the mission of India by the philosophic 
simplicity of her ethical code, to solve 
the problems that have baffled the best 
minds of the past, to build a sound 
economic policy along modern scien- 
tific lines, and, at the same time, pre- 
serye the simplicity, the dignity, the 
ethical and spiritual fervor of her peo- 
ple. I can conceive of no other mis- 
sion for India than this—to teach phil- 
osophy to the West and learn its 
science, to impart purity of life to Eu- 
rope and attain her loftier political 
ideal, to inculcate spirituality to the 
American mind and imbibe the bus- 
iness ways of its merchants.’ TI wish 
these last words could be ineffacably 
engraved on the hearts of America’s 
Christian business men. The Gaek- 


. war came here and saw our factories, 


our shops, our business places. He 
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did not care to see our churches per- 
haps, and he did not see our merchant 
princes at their devotions. The fear 
of being called a hypocrite is so great 
among us that we would rather appear 
neutral than run the danger of being 
over-religious. But here lies a chal- 
lenge to the American businessman to 
show India that he is spiritual as well 


as commercial, that he works for a. 


fortune not for its own sake but that 
he may use it for the benefit of man- 
kind, and that beneath his business 
habits there lies a strong sense of love 
for God and for humanity. 

In India old things are passing 
away, and new things are taking their 
places. It is a critical time for the 
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people of that land. Unless they are 
led wisely they will go to extremes, 
from which it will be difficult to recall 
them. Fortunately, they are in the 
main conservative. But in India’s 
crisis lies America’s opportunity. We 
have not solved all our own problems 
but we ought to hasten to give India 
a full and adequate understanding of 
the things we do know whether they 
be of a political nature or pertain to 
religion, society, or industry. Never 
has the Orient called louder for aid 
and never was there a better oppor- 
tunity for broad and comprehensive 
missions to show true Christianity to 


all those in need. Shall we let the op- 
portunity pass? 


THE PRESENT CRISIS IN THE EAST 


REV. J. FRAZER SMITH, M.D. 


Ten years a missionary in India and China 


Never before was the Christian 
Church face to face with such a crisis 
as now presents itself; and never be- 
fore was the call louder to enter the 
wide-open doors and take immediate 
possession for Christ. 
fails to respond adequately to the call 
and allows the present opportunity to 
pass, this failure is fraught with disas- 
terous consequences to the Church and 
to the world. 

The indifference of a large ma- 
jority of the Church to our Lord's 
last command was never more culpa- 
ble than at present. The Church has 
at its command enough resources, both 
material and spiritual to enable her to 
meet the demands of the crisis. More- 
over the barriers, which formed the 
gsround for many of the excuses of 
the past, have now been completely re- 
moved. 


If the Church 


One hundred years ago, no matter 
which way you turned, heathenism ap- 
peared as a mighty giant both in its 
strength and in its all-pervading in- 
fluence. The heathen world looked on 
the mission work of that day with a 
pitying contempt which seemed to say, 
“Do your best you feeble, little folk, 
if your childish play amuses you it 
does me no harm.’ When we consider 
the extent and power of heathenism 
at that time we are not surprised at 
such an attitude, nor do we wonder 
that so many even in Chrisitan lands 
looked upon any effort to evangelize 
the heathen as little short of madness. 


Looked at from the viewpoint of the 
great changes that have taken place 


and the marvelous opportunities of the 
present we may thank God and with 
renewed faith press forward, assured, 
that never was the missionary outlook 
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more hopeful than at the present time. 

How has this great change come 
about? To the faithful 
have been toiling, watching and pray- 
ing, resting securely in the promises 
of God, the change is by no means a 
surprise. Itis the most natural thing 
in the world. The living seed of 
Christianity was cast into the great 
held of heathenism, and a mighty har- 
vest has sprung up. Slowly but surely 
the good seed 1s sprouting. 

The transformation in many cases 
has been so great, and the change so 
rapid that we look on in wonder and 
amazement, not knowing what to ex- 
pect even a few days hence. The 
term, “The Unchanging Orient,” so 
long applicable, may, in the light of 
recent developments, be replaced by 
the more appropriate term, “The Ever 
Changing East.” The attitude of ab- 
solute indifference formerly assumed 
has changed, we believe forever, and 
in many cases these peoples seem to 
realize that an all comquering force 
is in their midst, a force which they 
are determined to oppose to the very 
last. 

Those who have carefully followed 
the changes in India from stage to 
stage, realize that there is a crisis 
there, and that the present is not only 
a testing time for the infant Church 
in that great land, but also, that it is 
another of the many challenges to the 
Home Churches to accept their re- 
sponsibility in the sight of God and 
in His strength, order a “double quick 
march” forward. 

India having passed from stolid in- 
difference in most cases, through the 
stage of bitter opposition, seemed for 
a time in danger of settling down into 
skepticism. The danger was a real 


ones, who 


one, and was a source of no little 
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anxiety to the missionaries, who felt 
how helpless they were to stem the 
tide. More recently, however, other 
forces have been powerfully at work 
and for some time past the cry every- 
where has been, “Back to the Vedas.” 


Revised Religions 


As a result of this movement the 
so-called “Ancient Religion” has been 
undergoing revision in order to bring 
it more into harmony with the ideas 
of the West. In this refining and pur- 
ifying process of the old religion there 
has also gone on a gradual assimila- 
tion of Christian truths and _ ideals. 
To such an extent has this taken place 
that the Bible is becoming more and 
more highly thought of from an ethi- 
cal standpoint, there is too a growing 
admiration, shall we not say, a grad- 
ually increasing reverence for Jesus 
Christ, and more and more the leaders 
are endeavoring to interpret their own 
religion in Christian terms. Working 
along these very lines the Bramo- 
Somaj steadily forged ahead until it 
became the most influential society in 
India. This. society has done much 
and is helping still in the overthrow 
of idolatry; while that hydro-headed 
monster caste has received at its hands 
a staggering blow. Needless to say, 
all this has come about because of the 
increasing influence of Christianity, al- 
tho the efforts put forth, thus tar 
have been very spasmodic and all too 
feeble. If the few scattered rays of 
the morning time of missionary activ- 
ity have been thus powerful, what may 
we not expect when the Church 1s 
willing to march forth in noon-day 
splendor? The unrest during the past 
few months seemed to emphasize the 
fact, that we have reached a parting 


of the wavs, and that the future of 
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India, as well as our part in its des- 
ting largely depends upon the spirit in 
which we meet the present situation. 

We rejoice in what has been done 
in the past to give the people of that 
land higher ideals intellectually, polit- 
ically, socially and morally; but have 
we not come far short as a nation, and 
has not the Christian Church at large 
come far short in the efforts put forth 
to give to India that which we con- 
sider best of all—that treasure of faith 
in a crucified, risen and ascended 
Lord, which is the foundation of all 
true national greatness? Realizing 
our failure in the past are we willing 
as a Church to meet the present crisis, 
with the effort, the prayer, and the 
faith which it demands? 

If, as we believe, there is a crises in 
mission work in India what are we to 
say of that now with us, owing to 
the rebirth of China with its four hun- 
dred millions of people? That China 
is really moving at last is every 
day becoming more apparent, altho 
even yet many people are somewhat 
incredulous regarding the fact. <The 
movement in China, however, is no 
mere ripple on the surface that will 
soon subside, but a deep and abiding 
tendency; and the very unwieldiness 
of the nation and its tremendous bulk, 
which proved such a hindrance in the 
past only adds to the momentum which 
Is now startling the world. 


World Problems 


The rapid strides made by Japan 
during the transformation there in re- 
cent years, has opened the eyes of the 
world to the possibilities of theOrient, 
and hence we find more interest taken 
to-day in “World Politics,” by the 
average man. Many of the more wide 
awake among our people are begin- 


ning, more or less dimly, to discern 
that the critical problems of the future 
shall undoubtedly arise in that quarter 
of the globe; problems which are, 
even now, looming up in the Far East 
are likely to prove the most difficult 
the world has yet attempted to solve. 
Altho so few seem to realize the 
gravity of the situation, many, who 
have followed carefully the events of 
the past two years, believe that it is 
high time the other nations of the 
world were becoming alarmed. Those 
who know China best, the unlimited 
natural resources of the country and 
the unity of the people are fully as- 
sured that when those millions have 
learnt the art of war scientifically, and, 
especially, if the Japanese nation joins 


‘" them, they will be able to dictate 
t 


ms to the world. Sir Robert Hart, 
who knows China and the Chinese as 
few men do, has sounded a note of 
warning, and has said that only in 
a miraculous spread of Christianity is 
there hope of averting the ‘Yellow 
Peril.” Thus while the problem of 
India may be considered one in which 
Great britain is more immediately 
concerned, the problem of China must 
surely be regarded by all as being the 
problem of the world. 

A careful survey of the events that 
have transpired in China during the 
century of Protestant missions just 
closed; especially, when we think of 
all the difficulties met with along the 
way, the small number of missionaries 
at work in the field, and the compara- 
tively feeble effort put forth to cope 
with the situation, affords abundant 
cause for,thankfulness. The one lone 
worker has become a noble band of 
3,800 earnest men and women, while 
the few score native Christians of the 
first half century have increased into 
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a mighty army of almost 200,000 
souls. Notwithstanding the great dis- 
couragements, the many fiery trials, 
and the oft recurring bitter disappoint- 
ments, the heralds of the Cross have 
steadily carried on their work of pro- 
claiming the Gospel until, as a result, 
beacon-fires have been kindled at 5,000 
stations scattered throughout that 
vast Empire. What has already been 
accomplished should surely encourage 
us to renewed effort, and lead to 
deeper sympathy, more hearty and un- 
iversal cooperation, and fuller conse- 
cration on the part of all who are 
called by Christ's name. As Dr. Grif- 
hth John, in speaking of China, has 
said, the great need at the present time 
is more of everything, and greater 
eficiency in everything. There is an 
urgent call to increase the workers at 
least threefold and that immediately. 
Not only so, but the call is just as 
urgent for consecrated and thoroughly 
qualified teachers, professors, civil and 
mining engineers, electricians and rail- 
way builders, as well as leaders in 
many other departments, to train the 
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Chinese by whom, eventually, the 
Empire must be developed. When 
the Christian Church recognizes 
the magnitude and the urgency of the 
work, and when the majority of its 
members are willing to admit the fact, 
and act upon it, that the chief end 
for which the Church exists, and 
for which the individual members 
ought to live, is the evangelization of 
the world, only then will the Church 
have the power and influence in the 
world which the Master intended her 
to exert. The question now is not, 
shall we continue gradually to in- 
crease our present -feeble efforts to 
save a few souls from among China’s 
perishing millions ; but rather shall we 
not as a united Christian Church arise 
at once 1n the strength of our God and 
do our part to Christianize China, and 
expect God, in answer to our united 
prayers to do it speedily, and thus, not 
only win China for Christ, but save 
her trom becoming a menace to the 
world. Let the Church of God unite 
to face this crisis in the power of the 
Holy Spirit. 


THE FIRST PRESBYTERY IN KOREA 


BY REV. JAMES S. GALE, D.D., Seoul, Morea 


Author of ‘‘ Korean Sketches,”’ ‘* The Vanguard,”’ etc. 


From the top of this hill crowned 
by this great meeting house I look 
down on the tangled sea of thatch and 
tile that make up the city of Ping- 
yang. Yonder, just below us, in the 
unsavoriest part of the city is a little 
old inn where S. A. Moffett and | 
stopt sixteen years ago, I8QI. 
How footsore and weary we _ were 


after our walk of 190 miles. How. 


ruesome the welcome! How uncanny 
the eyes that peered at us through the 


chinks in the wall! How distasteful 
the crowd that trampled each other 
im their excitement over the West- 
erner. Jor two weeks we sat cross- 
kneed, bearing the burden of idle cur1- 
osity, worn down by guffaws of laugh- 
ter and the-pitching and tossing of the 
name Jesus. 

Only sixteen years and yet it seems 
as though ages had rolled by, for to- 
night we are gathered to organize a 
Korean Presbyterian Church, and to 
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ordain to the ministry seven men, 
born of this old life and begotten of 
this old city. 

The church is lighted up over a com- 
pany of black hats and white coats, 
twelve hundred of them, with a sprink- 
ling of Westerners here and _ there. 
The chairman is S. A. Moffett, he who 
sat cross-kneed amidst the rabble six- 
teen years ago, now guide of this sol- 
emn assembly. 

There are missionaries from all over 
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together, was baptized from above, 
and for years has been a faithful min- 
ister. 

Next comes Ye, once a common 
coolie, bearing his burden, now called 
and chosen and faithful. He goes to 
Quelpart as the first missionary of the 
church. God bless Ye. 

Then there is Yang, from Syen Chun, 
a man full of Chinese characters and 
Chinese lore. Years ago in a town 
that once stoned the missionary Yang 


THRE FIRST PRESBYTERY IM KOREA 


In the center is Rev. Samuel A. Moffett, D. D., the Moderator. 


The oceasion is the ordaining of the first 


Presbyterian native preachers and the formation of the first Presbytery in Korea, September, 1907 


the land, North and South, whose 
speech and ac¢éent tell of Virginia, of 
New England, of Old England, of 
Canada, of Australia. 

Out of this company of believers 
come seven men with names all differ- 
ing from one another, in a land where 
every other name seems to be a Koin 
or Ye. There is Song, who: has passed 
his examination of Presbytery and 1s 
to be ordained. Song seldom laughs. 
He is tall and slow and solemn, with 
a bell note in his voice; long years 
have tested him and shown him true. 

Then there is Han, short of stature, 
vivacious, responsive. Han_ once 
years ago under the paddle, denied his 
Lord, but Peter-like he pulled himself 


heard of Jesus and gave his heart to 
read the story. When Yang speaks it 
is with power and force and yet withal 
with tenderness. 

There is Law, too, oldest of. all 
of them, who has been a Christian for 
twenty years and more, gray whis- 
kered and grave, slow spoken, a bit 
hard perhaps to look at, but a deeply 
taught and experienced man of God. 

Following him comes Pang, once a 
Tong-hater, who thought he could live 
without eating, now full of sensitive 
smiles and pleasantries, ever so wise 
and ‘far-seeing. 

Last comes Keel, poor blind Keel, 
eroping his way. Blind did I say? 
Hear him speak! There are no halt- 
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ings or gropings on his tongtte, not 
one, but surprising messages of ten- 
derness, confidence, directness, that 
melt your heart or make you tremble. 
Seven in all, the perfect number 
they gather before the reading desk, 
Song, Han, Ye, Yang, Saw, Pang, 
Keel. After question and answer all 
kneel, and there under the hands of 
the Presbytery with solemn prayers 
and supplication they were set apart to 
God's service, a great company look- 
ing on. . 
Here in this old city that sixteen 
years ago was a murky sink of heath- 
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enism, to-day we have ordained seven 
ministers of the Gospel out of a group— 
of 5,000 believers. 

We add one more member to the 
Pan-Presbyterian Alliance, we mark a 
new date in the history of the Far 
East. While nations collapse and 
kings abdicate, a new power is aris- 
ing that is to work its wonders by the 
mysterious agency of faith and hope 
and love. 

To the singing of the doxology and 
the prayer of benediction the meeting 
closed, adding another page to the later 
acts cit the Apostles. 


CHRISTIAN UNION IN FOREIGN LANDS 


BY REV. W. W. COCHRANE, HSIPAW, BURMA 


Missionary of the American Baptist Missionary Union 


The appeal sent out by the Triennial 
Convention of the Baptist Missionary 
Society of London, held in Calcutta, 
February, 1907, is entitled ‘Coopera- 
tion in Mission Work in India.” The 
title is suggestive, a promise of better 
days to come. The appeal opens with 
this declaration: “One of the most 
promising indications of the sure ad- 
vance of the kingdom of God during 
the past few years is the manifestly 
wide-spread desire among different 
bedies of believers to draw nearer to- 
gether and cooperate in their great 
tasks.”’ 

In an article in the July number of 
the Baptist Missionary Review, Rev. 
W. L. Ferguson, DD., says, in writing 
of “Some Significant Events in Our 
Times”: “The past quarter of a cen- 
tury, has witnessed an emphasis of our 
similarities, and great societies like the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, 
The Young Women’s Christian Asso- 


ciation, The Woman’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union, The Young People’s 
Society of Christian Endeavor, The 
Student Volunteer Movement, and 
various other interdenominational or- 
ganizations and missionary societies 
have taught us how thoroughly and 
well we can work together.” Further 
on he calls attention to the Shanghai 
Conference and the Fifth World’s 
Sunday-school Convention as another 
attestation to the fact that there are 
indeed “‘some significant events in our 
time.” To this telling list he might 
have added Bible societies and the 
China Inland Mission. 

Hand in hand with these movements 
has advanced the study of the Bible 
and that study has been the most 
powerful contributing cause of the 
movements themselves. Gospel truth 
is at their root and the spirit of Christ 
is the life of their development. Had 
Christians always known their Bible 
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even as well as they know it to-day 
and had they always lived in its spirit 
of brotherhood it is safe to say that 
nine-tenths of the denominations and 
sects would never have been thought 
of. We marvel now at the slight oc- 
casion that calle’ many of them into 
existence. 

“Union between all Protestant 
Christians in the country is desirable,” 
says this appeal. This means, in its 
logical implication, a solid Christian 
brotherhood, one Church—whatever 
societies may have “representations” 
in the field. 

A union that is less than this is not 
a living organic union, but a temporary 
makeshift, an artificial compromise. 

If young men and young women 
can work together in “associations” ; 
if students can unite in their “move- 
ments’; if missionaries of every name, 
in “conferences”; and Sunday-schools 
of many hands and many lands in 
disciples of 
Christ from everywhere can forget 
that there was ever such a word as 
denomination for one hour in such as- 
sociations for “the sure advance of 
God's kingdom,” what need hinder 
them from forgetting that they are 
anything less than a brotherhood of 
Christians for two hours—or for two 
years or two milleniums? A little 
further down the page of this “ap- 
peal” we read: “It is supremely 
necessary to realize the spiritual fel- 
lowship and unity which alone can 
make such action effective.” Are we 
fully aware how deeply and widely 
this spiritual fellowship and unity of 
purpose already exist—to what extent 
in heart’s desire we are keeping “‘first 
things first, seeing truth in its true 
perspective and proportion’? ‘That 


this spiritual fellowship does not ex- 
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press itself more adequately in out- 
ward union is due to our denomina- 
tional fences. 

In carrying out the purpose of this 
appeal for cooperation in mission 
work in India (or anywhere else) 
there need be no “giving up of dis- 
tinctive principles” in regard to the 
ereat verities of faith, for there are na 
principles that are distinctive. Dis- 
tinctions cling only to second things 
that should be kept second. These are 
in particular a symbol of a spiritual 
change and a commemoration of a 
past event. That the Lord Christ 
could approve of their standing in the 
way of the realization of his own ideal 
of Christian unity—‘‘that they may be 
one —is unthinkable. 

It is easy to make conjectures as to 
some of the things that would happen 
if Jesus were to come to Chicago. It 
is just as easy to conjecture some of 
the things that would happen were he 
to preside over our assemblies or sit 
in our chairs of theology. If he should 
find an ecclesiastical rite, which he 
himself had ordained, standing un- 
avoidably in the way of Christian co- 
operation and Church union, he would 
abrogate the rite or show a better way 
for its observance. | 

Whether there are two societies or 
twenty working in the same locality in 
India, or in any other mission land, 
we can see no sufficient reason why 
there should be organizec more than 
one native Christian Church—a 
Church of which all true disciples 
should be members, worshiping and 
ministering together in brotherly love. 
No federation of denominations, no 
interdenominational union, no incon- 
gruous bundle whatever of societies 
tied together with sentimental strings 
is sufficient. What is wanted—and 
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nothing less—is harmonious, living 
organic union, a common brotherhood 
in Christ. 


The Church’s one foundation 
Is Jesus Christ her Lord. 


In building up One Church on the 
one foundation foreign missionaries 
can do much, but the societies that 
send them out can do more. Mission- 
aries are not free to go very far beyond 
the sanctions of the society that sent 


them out and to which they are in a 
large measure responsible. It is im- 
perative that our home churches and 
their representatives, the mission 
boards, should give their foreign mis- 
sionaries full authority to build up in 
the East a united Church free as the 
air from the manifold evils of Western 
denominationalism. Such a Church 
might well be called, The Church of 
Christ, or Christ's Church. 


A MISSIONARY PICNIC IN THE NETHERLANDS 


BY REV. S. IOWA 


The Reformed churches of the 
Netherlands have for thirty-seven years 
held annual missionary picnics in the 
interest of foreign missions. This 
“Zendingsfeest,”’ is a mighty stimulus 
to interdenominational work. Great 
enthusiasm is created and large num- 
bers of people attend them. 

Last summer the State and Re- 
formed churches joined hands to make 
this gathering a success and long be- 
fore the date set, (July 24th), an- 
nouncements of the festival were made 
in the daily press, upon billboards and 
from pulpits. The churches hoped 
and prayed for a beautiful day. 

Oranje Woud, the place chosen for 
the picnic, is near Heerenveen in the 
province of [riesland. The Frisians 
are the only Germanic tribe that has 
preserved its name and language, un- 
altered since the time of Tacitus. In 
the history of the Netherlands they 
have played an important part, and a 
few leagues to the north of Oranje 
Woud lay the city of Dokkum, where 
stands a simple monument to the mem- 
ory of St. Boniface, who gave his life 
in an effort to evangelize the Frisians. 
The thirty-seventh missionary feast 


was thus held upon the trail of the 
great missionaries to the Frisians, chief 
among whom were Amandus, Win- 
frid, Wulfram, Willebrord and Boni- 
face. The Hollanders might well find 
a strong incentive in historical asso- 
ciations reminding them what missions 
had done for them. 

Special trains had been chartered to 
convey the multitude to the feast and 
large numbers came from the rural 
districts. On the evening preceding 


- the picnic a special prayer-meeting was 


held to ask God's favor on the under- 
taking. Early the next morning 
crowds began to come in an astonish- 
ing variety of quaint dresses and old 
vehicles! The road from Heerenveen 
to Oranje Woud was nearly filled with 
people, going up to the feast, many 
of them on foot, reminding one ‘of the 
Hebrew pilgrimages to the national 
feasts at Jerusalem. 

Oranje Woud is a large and beau- 
tiful estate owned by Mrs. Scheltema. 
There was a charge of forty cents for 
admission to the grounds and a copy 
of the twenty-four page program 


which contained, besides the names of. 


the speakers and their subjects, the 
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psalms and hymns and other informa- 
tion. Three platforms had been con- 
structed. One, under a cluster of 
trees, upon a small island, approacht 
by a temporary bridge; the second on 
the main boulevard; and the third, on 
posts in one of the numerous canals. 
A large stock of eatables had been sup- 


The offering, taken during the re- 
cess, amounting to four hundred and 
thirty-six guilders, which, considering 
the ability of the givers, is a large 
sum. The Reformed churches support 
missions in Dutch East India, for 
which the larger part of this money 
will be used. The canteen provided 
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plied, and were offered for sale at the 
canteen. 

At ten o'clock the meetings were 
called to order, and the first speakers 
were introduced. Among them _were 
returned missionaries; ministers who 
had visited the fields, and professors. 
The subjects discust were practical 
and were delivered with earnestness. 
It was an inspiration to see the five 
thousand people, crowding about the 
platform, everybody apparently in- 
tensely interested in what the speakers 
had to say. The singing was led by 
brass bands from Meppel, Neerbosch 
and Heerenveen. How the forest rang 
with the stately music of the old Dutch 
psalms in long meter ! 


refreshments at a small cost and the 
proceeds were also used for the work 
of missions. At noon hundreds uti- 
lized this convenience and large family 
reunions were held upon the spacious 
lawns or under trees. Mr. Horn, 
city missionary in Groningen, had 
charge of a stand for the sale of 
Bibles, psalm and hymn books as 
well as religious and missionary lit- 
erature. 

At four o'clock the program was 
concluded, and_all had ample cause to 
eo home with thankfulness for the 
success of the feast and with re- 
newed enthusiasm for and consecra- 
tion to the cause of Christian mis- 
sions. 
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THE MISSIONARY’S OWN SPIRITUAL LIFE * 


BY THE REV. DONALD FRAZER, 


Livingstonia Mission of the United Free Church of Scotland 


Our Lord has taught us that our 
work is in partnership with him “all 
the days.’ When the disciples opened 
their campaign we read that they went 
everywhere “the Lord working with 
them.’ The ages have confirmed the 
testimony, that God has joined him- 
self in a gracious fellowship with his 
missionaries. 

It is necessary then that we should 
recognize and with all diligence cul- 
tivate this Holy companionship for we 
hght not against flesh and blood, and 
tho we have all the weapons which 
intellect and world power may give 
us, this work can not be done save as 
we allow God to work through us. 
When we see crass ignorance, besotted 
animalism, the perpetual influences 
towards evil, and the opposing pow- 
ers, we may well be tempted to des- 
pondency. But when we see the Son 
of Man at our right hand the night 
becomes light with the promise of day, 
and this has been the secret of all 
the persistent work whose triumph 1s 
the glory of these days. This bold 
conception that God is pledged to us 
is the first thought for the Missionary. 
Luther was so bold in the time of 
great crisis he cried “Lord thou art 
imperilled with us.” ‘The mission 1s 
his, it is for His kingdom we work, 
therefore the King is involved—defeat 
would be his shame—victory his 
elory. 

In the days when Hudson Taylor 
first received the impulse to evange- 
lize inner China he believed that if 
God had said to him “I am going to 
evangelize Inland China and if you 
will walk with me / will do it through 
you.” No less does God come to us 
with a great commission, a service too 
high for us, but he says / shall do it 
through you, if you will walk with 
me. 

For us then the matter of most 1m- 
portance is that the companionship of 
God be an actual and controlling fact. 


é 


The intense and absolute seeking of 
God lies at the very root of our power 
to serve. | have never read of mis- 
sionary or saint who left the foot- 
prints of God behind him, and yet 
walked alone, but behind, within, all 
encompassing the lives of those whose 
memory still shines as the stars in the 
firmament, has always been entire de- 
votion to God. Zinzindorf cried “‘! 
have one passion that is He, He only,” 
and to-day we have the Moravian 
Missions. Henry Martyn’s bright 
track is full of such devotion “I am 
born for God only, I wish to have 
my whole soul swallowed up in the 
will of God,” and it was this desire 
for the personal God which. gave him 
his great spiritual sensitiveness. : 

The degradation of heathenism and 
the neglect of Christ may cease to 
move,us to shame or pain. We grow 
accustomed and insensible. But while 


. Martyn lived, the personal Christ was 


so near and so dear to him, that in 
a very real way he carried the stig- 
mata of Christ. To a Mohammedan 
who was speaking flippantly of Christ 
he said “I could not endure existance 
if Christ was not glorified: it would 
be hell to me if He were to be always 
thus dishonored.” The Persian was 
amazed at this and asked why? And 
Martyn replied: “If anyone pluck 
out your eyes there is no saying why 
you feel pain: it is feeling. It is be- 
cause | am one with Christ that I am 
thus dreadfully wounded.” 

How often we miss true and con- 
stant union because we only seek it 
for the needs of our service. When 
the Sabbath comes round, in the spe- 
cial services we dread our helpless- 
ness, and for our work’s sake seek His 
Holy fellowship. | For true abiding, 
God must be sought for personal need. 
If we would find -elim we shall seek 
Him not as ministers for our work, 
but as sinners for His own sake. 
Friendship is best kept up even among 


* From the Report of the General Conference in Blantyre, British Central Africa. 
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imen by frequent visits; and the more 
free and intimate these frequent visits 
are,andtheless occasioned by business, 
or necessity, or custom, the more 
friendly and welcome they are. Such 
a man surely was Thomas Bradward- 
ine, Archbishop of Canterbury, who 
prays thus “Thyself my God I love, 
Thyself for Thyself, above all things 
for Thyself I long. Thyself I desire 
as a final end. Thyself for Thyself 
not for ought else. I always and in 
all things seek with my whole heart 
and whole strength, with groaning 
and weeping, with continual labor and 
grief. If Thou dost not bestow on me 
Thyself Thou bestowest on me noth- 
ing. If I find not Thyself I find 
nothing.” 

At present let us forget there 
is a great responsibility of work that 
makes a special claim on our fellow- 
ship with God, for our public life 
must first be prefaced by a private life 
with God. Here is the most solemn 
danger that is always about us in 
these strenuous days. We think that 
there are so many public duties to be 
performed that our private service 
with God has no time or place. Yet 
as some one has truly remarked “an 
hour’s work from a man in commun- 
ion with God tells more than ten from 
one who stands alone.”’ 

Even Paul himself feared lest he 
should be a castaway while yet so 
prominently the Apostle to the Gen- 
tiles. How much more we. In the 
foreign field saintliness is no easier 
than in the home, nay to follow God 
needs ten times more watchfulness. 
There are many who find death here 
at the very front. 

We know that we live strenuously ; 
but im what direction? Is it in the 
multitude of our organizations, or in 
our passion to be lost in God. We 
have made our presence visible in the 
land. But is it by the number of 
our scholars, or the intensity of the 
light of God in us? 

Weitbrecht, a noted German mis- 


sionary in India, said as an old man: 
‘“T spend at least half an hour and if 
possible an hour very early, and agair 
before bed time in reading, meditation ’ 
and prayer. ‘This has a remarkable 
effect in keeping one in that calm, 
proper, peaceful, cheerful frame of 
mind we so much require.” 

The Church Missionary Society, in 
their regulations, say ‘Let one or twe 
hours daily be given to private com- 
munion with God and prayer and 
reading Scripture. let it be actual 
communion—converse with God in 
solitude, real pouring out of the heart 
before him, real reception from His 
fulness.” 

We know how hard this is. Time's 
divisions are so little respected in these 
lands. The needs of our workers, and 


attention to a hundred details, the 


perpetual interruptions, the early start 
of public service, these all militate 
against the regular observance of pri- 
vate times for ‘seeking God. Yet there 
is not one of us but has learned that 
these solitary times are absolutely nec- 
essary, and that Sabbaths of devotion 
are absolutely necessary. If in our 
busyness about all these secondary 
things God is not sought, and peace 
and “quiet found in His presence, our 
busyness will be marred by our un- 
rest, passionateness, and _ formality. 
If in our zeal for His Kingdom we 
give the King no time to come to us 
and reveal Himself, we forget that He 
controls and all the elory is to be His. 
If we have no time to wait for the 
revealing of His will to us we shall 
outrun our duties, and be guilty of 
presumptious sin. The anxieties are 
too great, but we shoula give Him 
time to let His peace float over us. 
The enemies are too many but we 
should not be ever facing them, that 
we can not look at the Captain by our 
side. We shall utterly fail if bustle 
allow us the feeling of loneliness. We 
shall gloriously triumph if faith and 
waiting on God give us the certainty 
of His alliance with us. 


DENOMINATIONAL DISTINCTIONS IN MISSION FIELDS * 


Bt tw 
Director of the China Inland Mission 


This question scarcely admits of an 
unqualified answer. It seems clear 
that, until our fellow-Christians in 
China have sufficient experience and 
knowledge to frame a church system, 
or systems, of their own, the mission- 
aries of necessity will have to instruct 
them in these matters, and to a large 
extent to take the initiative in intro- 
ducing some kind of church order. In 
doing this they will, of course, be 
guided mainly by their own convic- 
tions on the subject, as formed in the 
home lands; that is to say, the ten- 
dency will be to reproduce the church 
government of their denomination. At 
the same time, it may be affhrmed, 
without reservation, that the introduc- 
tion by a missionary of his own church 
order, in a mere “rule-of-thumb” man- 
ner, would argue serious unfitness for 
his calling. 

A slight knowledge of church his- 
tory and a common-sense observation 
of things as they are in the ecclesias- 
tical world are enough to convince 
any one that each and all of the var- 
ious systems prevailing in modern 
Christendom have largely been shaped 
and colored by influences connected 
with the political and social life of the 
countries in which they have grown 
up. It may be stated without exag- 
geration that nearly all of these sys- 
tems give expression either to com- 
promises between conflicting views, or 


to the triumph, and therefore undue’ 


predominance, of one set of ideas over 
an opposing school of thought. Men 


being what they are, it is inevitable | 


that in the heat of conflict and contro- 
versy, the judicial temper should often 
be impaired. Ina revolt from the ex- 
aggerations and abuses of one type of 
church order, the pendulum has 
swung to the other extreme, and a 
new system has resulted with its own 
inherent limitations and _ mistakes. 


And these, as time goes on, have given 


* From the American Journal of Theology. 


rise, in their turn, to a new campaign 
of protest and secession. | 

Hence, while it would be a serious 
confession of weakness, and even a 
culpable drawing-back from duty, for 
a missionary to decline to introduce 
some ecclesiastical order in_ the 
churches under his care, he should re- 
member that what may be the most 
suitable for us, with centuries of 
church life behind us, will be cumber- 
some and positively hurtful, if intro- 
duced as a finished product from 
Christian lands. He will, if wise, 
therefore endeavor to cultivate detach- 
ment of mind in respect to his own 
and other denominational forms. He 
must discriminate between what is 
fundamental in them, and those fea- 
tures which are the result of local in- 
fluence. Jie will bear in mind that 
the New Testament is not explicit on 
this subject. It contains no crystal- 
lized, formulated statement. It gives 
an outline of the growth and develop- 
ment of the Christian Church during 
one generation, leaving us to infer 
from the account certain general prin- 
ciples, and to trace their practical ap- 
plication to actual circumstances and 
requirements as they arose. Doctrin- 
aire discussions as to the relative 
rights and responsibilities of church 
officers and the rest of the congrega- 
tion are conspicuous by their absence ; 
nor is it difficult to perceive that, in 
the actual arrangements of that era, 
there are adumbrations of the various 
principal ecclesiastical ideas, which 
since then have found expression in 
more or less rival or antagonistic sys- 
tems. 

However much we may deplore the 
resultant situation, as we have it in 
our own lands, and may seek to miti- 
gate it by plans of federation, it 1s 
obviously impossible to revert to New 
Testament conditions in the case of 
our home churches. In. that of the 
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young Christian communities in the 
mission field it is far otherwise. It 
may, indeed, be safely said that the 
true and permanent solution of the 
ecclesiastical problem there will be 
found only in this way. While in 
practice each missionary will naturally 


give prominence to that particular: 


aspect of church government to which, 
by previous training, he is personally 
attached, he will, if guided by the 
foregoing line of thought, do so only 
to a very modified extent; and will be 
careful to make his arrangements suf- 
ficiently elastic to admit of their 
healthy growth and modification in 
harmony with the particular charac- 
teristics of the race among whom he 


iS“privileged to labor. He will seek 


to ayoid the mistake aptly described 
by = French as “governing - too 
much,” but will rather remember that, 
if the young church is a living and 
healthy organism, it will grow after 
its own order, and will be free from 
that ecclesiastical selfconsciousness 
that finds its expression in elaborate 
and redundant paper constitutions. 
His part is to introduce certain simple 
germ principles, which, as they grow, 
will largely receive their eternal form 
and color from their environment. 
When the process, for instance, by 
which the present conventional place 
of worship was evolved from the as- 
sembly-hall commonly used in cities 
during primitive times is considered, 
the introduction by missionaries of 
that particular type of building, 
among peoples whose architecture 1s 
of a totally different character, seems, 
to say the least, superfluous and un- 
called for. In some countries the ef- 
fect of such a practise is apt to be 
positively detrimental to the cause of 
Christianity, as it tends to excite the 
dislike and mistrust of foreign relig- 
ions which are felt in varying degrees 
by most races. The same, of course, 
applies to the fittings, vestments, and 
other accessories ‘of public worship. 
The principles contained in the old 
refrain, ‘““Be it ever so humble, there 
is no place like home,” can with ad- 


SI 


vantage be applied to this part of our 
subject. If it is becoming more and 
more widely recognized that certain 
large sections of our modern city pop- 
ulations do not like to enter the ordi- 
nary place of worship, and that, if 
they are to be reached, halls more re- 
sembling their usual haunts have to, 
be secured, how much more should the 
same principle be followed among the 
peoples of other climes and _ conti- 
nents! The missionary, therefore, 
needs above all things to be delivered 
from that stupid parochialism, which 
tends to obliterate the individuality 
and initiative of his converts by the 
introductionref practises and arrange- 
ments merely because they are what, 
through training and habit, suit his 
ideas and habits best. 

It may be taken as certain that be- 
fore long the churches in countries 
such as Japan and China will insist 
upon making their own arrangements, 
and correspondingly resent any at- 
tempt on the part of missionaries to 
curtail their liberty in this respect. 
From this point of view the wisdom 
of our not drawing the bow too tight 
is obvious. The time is rapidly ap- 
proaching when the provencialism that 
imagines that we have all the knowl- 
edge and wisdom, and ignores the 
fact that other races have powers and 
qualities from which we can \obtain 
profit and instruction, will meet with 
its well-merited rebuke and discom- 
fhiture. 

This history of China furnishes a 
record of achievements in the domain 
of government probably unsurpassed 
in the history of mankind. China has 
produced a literature and worked out 
a social and political system which, 
whatever its defects and errors, has, 
through the shocks and vicissitudes of 
many centuries, held together a civ- 
ilized society numbering hundreds of 
millions and covering a vast and di- 
versified area of country. It is much 
to be desired that the past political 
and social history of China should be 
more widely and intelligently studied 


Western lands than has _ hitherto 
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been the case. Until this is done, re- 
proaches of the Chinese on the score 
of their ignorance and _ self-conceit 
seem out of place. We tan not afford 
to despise a race which, without the 
facilities of modern means of com- 
munication and mechanical skill, has 
during so long a period of time de- 
veloped and maintained a_ political, 
commercial, and social system of vast 
magnitude and importance. It may 
be taken as certain that, as time goes 
on, China will give to the Christian 
Church men fitted for leadership and 
endowed with organizing power on a 
large scale. Nor can the fact be ig- 
nored by anyone attempting to fore- 
cast the future ecclesiastical develop- 
ment of Christianity in that country, 
that from time immemorial the gov- 
ernmental ideal set forth by her liter- 
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ature and cherished by her scholars 


is that of a benevolent despotism, 


combined with a real and healthy in- 
fluence of popular opinion. In deal- 
ing with a people of so strong and 
independent a spirit as the Chinese, 
it can at all events be predicted with 
confidence that any attempt to force 
upon them the diversified denomina- 
tionalism of our home lands will end. 
in disaster. Here, if nowhere else, the 
missionary needs to exercise the ut- 
most self-restraint and discrimination 
between essentials and incidentals in 
the forms existing in his own land, 
and to bear in mind the words of his 
Divine Master: “Neither do men put 
new wine into old bottles ; else the bot. 
tles break and the wine runneth out 
; but they put new wine into 
new bottles, and both are preserved.” 


SHOULD DENOMINATIONS BE PERPETUATED * 


REV. ERNEST W. CLEMENS 
Editor of the Japan Evangelist 


The answer to this question so far 
as it relates to the Orient is a most 
emphatic ‘No.’ This answer is based 
upon five reasons: Because such dis- 
tinctions are (1) Occidental, (2) acci- 
dental, (3) disproportionate, (4) un- 
necessary, (5) un-Christian. 

1. The Occidental denominational 
distinctions of Christian lands should 
not be perpetuated on Oriental mission 
fields. Those distinctions grew up out 
of the peculiar political, social, intel- 
lectual, moral, and religious conditions 
of Occidental nations. ‘They are nat- 
ural outgrowths of Occidental civil- 
ization, and may have been even nec- 
essary phases of the religious life of 
the Occident. But this fact does not 
prove that they are necessary in the 
religious life of the Orient; and it 1s 
evident that they are not natural 
etowths but excrescences in Oriental 
civilization. As Dr. C. C. Hall says,7 
they ‘commemorate only the local his- 
tory of the West;” “many of them 
sprang from episodes i in European his- 
tory involving no necessary world- 


* From The Japan Evangelist. 


relation ;’ and their theology “may be 
meaningless for eastern minds.” They 
hinder, by extra-territoriality in relig- 
ion, the development of Christian self- 
consciousness and self-expression in 
the Fast. 

2. [he accidental denominational 
distinctions of Christian lands should 
not be perpetuated in Oriental mission 
helds. Those distinctions may be 
called “accidental” in two senses of 
that word: some of them came about 
somewhat by chai.ce; others em- 
phasize, not the essential, but the acci- 
dental, or incidental, phases of Chris- 
tianity. “It is cyriously interesting 
to note upon what small, incidental 
action of individuals may depend the 
form of a dogma; upon the presence 
or absence of some person; upon the 
numerical chances of a vote; upon the 
current phraseology of the day.” It 
is not much less than disgraceful that 
the lasciviousness of Henry VIII 
should have affected the relations be- 
tween the Church of England and the 
Church of Rome. Therefore, it is of 


+ ‘Universal Elements of the Christian Religion.” 
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the utmost importance for Christians, 
especially for those in Oriental lands, 
“to discriminate between the differ- 
entia of the Christian sects and the 
common essence of the Christian re- 
ligion.”’ 

3. [The disproportionate denomi- 
national distinctions of Christian lands 
should not be perpetuated in Oriental 
mission fields. Some of the denomi- 
national distinctions tend to distribute 
the emphasis unfairly between the 
major and the minor, the important 
and the insignificant, the essential and 
the incidental, elements of Christian- 
ity. The main purpose of a separate 
denomination is often to put the 
emphasis upon some point which is 
thought to be neglected by the other 
denominations. “Every religion and 
every denomination in the Christian 
religion has its weakness in over- 
emphasizing some phase of truth and 
underemphasizing others.’’ Therefore 
there is a constant tendency to divide 
and split up on comparatively unim- 
portant differences of opinion. Such 
disproportion looms larger in the East 
than in the West, is more dangerous, 
and should therefore be avoided. The 
common essence of Christianity is a 
good platform for Ortental believers. 

4. The unnecessary denominational 
distinctions of Christian lands should 
not be perpetuated on Oriental mis- 
sion fields. It may be that those 
distinctions were once necessary ; but 
it seems quite evident that they are 
no longer all necessary, even in Occi- 
dental lands, where they are gradually 
breaking down under the erowing de- 
mand for comity, unity, and union. 
And still greater reason is there why 
distinctions which are no longer nec- 
essary should not divide the Christian 
forces in Oriental mission fields, and 
should not hamper and hinder the 
work of evangelization, where, indeed, 
“union is strength,” nay, is absolutely 
necessary. More than “‘one Lord, one 
faith, one baptism, one God and 
Father of all,” is unnecessary in the 
Orient. 

5. Lhe wn-Christian denominational 
distinctions of Christian lands should 
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not be perpetuated on Oriental mis- 
sion fields. This term “un-Christian”’ 
is not employed with the idea of cast- 
ing slurs on conscientious Christians. 
It is used merely in the sense that 
such distinctions were not recognized 
by Christ himself and are contrary to 
his spirit. They had no place in the 
time or the thought of Christ. And 
even if it is urged that Christ showed 
by his prayer for unity that he feared 
dissention, it still remains true that 
he desired and prayed for unity. Paul, 
too, the “wise master-builder,”’ real- 
ized* that “sectarian movements were 
incompatible with the ideal of a 
church as he conceived it.” If Orien- 
tal Christians are able, as they seem 
likely to be, to sink differences and 
distinctions imposed upon them from 
the outside, they should certainly not 
be hindered from accomplishing a 
unity in harmony with the spirit of 
our Lord. 


Will They be Perpetuated ? 


Realizing the difficulties of posing 
as a prophet, we, nevertheless, as far 
as we can read the signs of the times 
in Japan, reply again with a most 
emphatic “No.” It is natural, reason- 
able, inevitable, that the Orient, under 
the leadership of -Japan, should de- 
velop its own type of Christianity. 
Japanese Christians realize this very 
profoundly. At the meeting of the 
Japan Evangelical Alliance in May, 
1900, plans were adopted, not only for 
reforming that loose organization into 
a more definite church federation, but 
also for the union of as many churches 
as possible into a Japanese Church of 
Christ. The Japanese naturally lack 
the intense spirit of love and loyalty 
for a particular denomination. They 
are inclined to minimize their differ- 
ences and magnify their correspond- 
ences in such a way as to organize 
a national church. The trend in Japan 
is to nationalize institutions, from 
railroads up to religions. 

While the Anglo-Saxons want to 
fight for a principle and will often 
die before they will yield one iota of 
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individual liberty, the Japanese will 
sacrifice personal opinions and con- 
venience on the altar of public wel- 
fare, and will yield a little to each 
other in order to effect a compromise 
on some common basis. Just as they 
have evolved a form of constitutional 
government which theoretically re- 
cognizes the “divine right” of the 
emperor to be absolute in his realm, 
but in practise gives the people a large 
measure of administration with such 
representative institutions as an 1m- 
perial diet and local self-government ; 
so they seem likely to develop a form 
of Christianity such as Hume calls 
‘“Episcopresbygational.” The Japan- 
ese are syncretic, synthetic, in politics, 
education, and religion. Just as they 
nationalized Buddhism and Confu- 
cianism, and brought them into more 
or less harmony with Shinto, so they 
will nationalize Christianity and har- 
monize it with a modernized Yamato- 
Damashi. The resultant religion, 
which will inspire New Japan in her 
leadership of the Far East, may be a 
kind of Christianized Bushido. 

Such a form of Christianity would 
disarm prejudice and hostility. There 
is opposition, whether right or wrong, 
to the gospel, or at least prejudice 
against it, because it is an imported 
article. A naturalized and unified 
form of Christianity would therefore 
win adherents, and extent the bounds 
of the influence of the gospel.. Dr. 
De Forest well expressed it before 
the Evangelical Alliance in Tokyo, 
when he said: “You have the right 
and privilege and duty of evolving, 
under the leadership and inspiration 
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of the Holy Spirit of God, your own 
Christian church or churches, in such 
ways as shall best take hold of the 
social and national life of your beloved 
Japan.” 

Christianity is, indeed, “a growing 
religion.” ‘“Cromwellian equipment 
and Cromwellian tactics were ample 
at Marston Moor, but would have 
been inadequate at Mukden.’’ It 
seems much more natural and reason- 
able that, just as there were, or are’ 
Jewish, Greek, Roman, German, 
French, Swiss, Scotch, Anglo-Saxon, 
and other Occidental types of Chris- 
tianity, there will also be Indian, Chi- 
nese, Japanese, and perhaps other 
Oriental types of Christianity. There- 
in “‘the common essence shall localize 
itself in terms of thought and modes 
of practise adapted to the eastern con- 
ception of life.”’ 

These new types of Christianity 
may possibly be less logical and senti- 
mental, but they will likely be more 
simple and practical, than Occidental 
Christianity. It is not at all improba- 
ble that, as Bishop Gore suggests, 
Oriental ways of thinking may in- | 
fluence, as they should, the ideas of 
Occidental Christianity. Each needs 
the other to complete and unify Chris- 
tianity. In that way only can Chris- 
tians “measure up to the cosmopoli- 
tanism of Christ for whom there were 
no sects, no ecclesiastical polities, no 
dogmatic systems—only a world to be 
brought to Him, and He, the Living 
Truth, to be brought to that world.” 
This may be an ideal difficult of at- 
tainment, but it is Christ’s ideal— 
“that they may be all one.” 


AN AFRICAN 


MISSIONARY OFFERING 


HOW A CONGREGATION OF NATIVE CHRISTIANS AND A FEW EUROPEANS 
IN SOUTH-WEST AFRICA BROUGHT A MISSIONARY OFFERING 


At Otjimbingwe, in German South- 
west Africa is a small congregation of 
native Christians, gathered through the 
faithful efforts of the missionaries of 
the Rhenish Missionary Society, and 
composed of Damgras, Hereros, and 


Bastards (a mixture of Dutch, Bush- 
man, Hottentot, and Malay blood). 
Like all the Rhenish stations it has 
severely suffered during late years 
from the outbreak of the Hereros 
against the German Government and 
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the number of its Christian members 
has somewhat decreased. But its spir- 
ituality and its liberality seem to have 
been greatly increased by these diff- 
culties of the immediate past, as can 
_ be seen from the following description 
of its Missionsfest” (missionary meet- 
ing’). 

The missionaries first talked with 
the few German colonists, to whom 
they also minister, about the holding 
of a missionary gathering, and when 
they found them in deep sympathy 
with the project, they called a few of 
the native Christians together, laid 
before them their obligations toward 
the Lord for keeping them during the 
dangerous war and their duty toward 
the Rhenish Society, whose missionar- 
ies had brought the Gospel unto them, 
and told them also of the great deficit 
which threatened the Society. Unani- 
mously the native Christians decided 
to hold a special missionary meeting 
and to take a special thanksgiving 
offering, the proceeds of which should 
be applied to the deficit of the Society 
in Germany. 

Thus, on the next Lord’s Day the 
following announcement was made in 
the four services in the German, 
Dutch, Damara, and Herero lan- 
guages: “Three weeks from to-day 
the first Missionsfest shall be cele- 
brated. At that meeting we will bring 
our grateful offerings to the Lord. 
None shall be obliged to give, but all 
giving shall be voluntary, because the 
Lord loveth the cheerful giver. Since 
there is little ready cash among us, 
everyone, who is able and willing, may 
bring some animal, small or great, as 
an offering. A special corral for these 
animals will be erected beside the 
church.” | 

The weeks went by and the day of 
the feast arrived. Instead of the usual 
three services in different languages, 
one union service united the Germans, 


Bastards, Damaras, and Hereros, but - 


before the service the thank offering 
was received. First, the Bastards 
came, bringing with them offerings ot 
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sheep and goats. Then came the 
Damaras bringing fine, faultless ani- 
mals, according to their ability. One 
of the pupils of the missionary school 
gleefully chased a kid into the corral. 
A native Christian quietly approached 
the missionary and said, “If I would 
give cattle, some might think that I 
desire to show my riches. Therefore 
I, give the money,” and he handed the 
astonished man of God fifty dollars. 
Others, who had no cattle, brought 
part of their wages. A large number 
of children brought twenty-five cents 
each. An aged, poor Damara said to 
the missionary, “I have no goat to 
bring. During my last long sickness 
I had to sell all the animals I had, 
that I could buy the necessaries of 
life. ‘This is left,’ and he held out a 
gold piece and some silver. The mis- 
sionary refused the gift and _ said, 
“keep the gold piece at least. God 
has seen, and your readiness to give all 
is to Him of as much value as the gift 
itself.” “‘No, teacher,’ was the sim- 
ple reply, “l have consecrated it to 
God.” 

When all the members had brought 
their offerings, thos@under ecclesiastical 
discipline and even the heathen asked 
for permission to add something to the 
offering. Thus beside the cash, one 
cow and fifty-two other animals were 
contributed, which afterward were 
sold for 1362 marks ($325). ‘To this 
wonderfully large collection the thirty 
white members of the flock added an- 
other seven hundred marks while the 
treasury of the congregation furnished 
another smaller contribution, so that 
the sum of seven hundred and fifty 
dollars could be sent to the treasurer 
of the Rhenish Missionary Society, as 
the special contribution of 178 native 
and 30 European Christians in Ger- 
man South-west Africa toward the 
payment of the large deficit of the 
Rhenish Society. Many American 
congregations, tho boasting of their 
missionary zeal, do not give one 


fifth of the amount of this collection 
for the regular work of their Church, 
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THIRTY YEARS OF THE MISSIONARY 
REVIEW 


THE MIssIoNARY REVIEW completed 
thirty years last December. The 
first ten years it was issued in some- 
what different form and with much 
narrower scope, under the sole editor- 
ship of the late Rev. Royal G. Wilder, 
who was also its publisher, and who 
had been thirty years a missionary in 
India. The last twenty years it has 
been under the general editorial charge 
of-Arthur T. Pierson with a number 
of associate editors, whose names and 
terms of service are as follows: 

Rev. J. M. Sherwood, D.D.,* 1888— 
18go. 

Rev. A. J. Gordon, D.D.,* 1891- 
1895. 

Rev. C..C. Starbuck, 1888-1900. 

Rev. James Douglas, 1893-1897. 

Rev. I. B. Meyer, B.A., 1896-1907. 

There are also,now on the editorial 
staff, Rev. J. T. Gracey, D.D., and Rev. 
D.L. Leonard, D.D., w ho became asso- 
ciate editors in 1888, and Delavan L. 
Pierson, M.A., who has been managing 
editor since 1891. Rev. Louis Meyer 
became an assistant editor last year. 
Rev. Drs. H. O. Dwight, W. I. Haven, 
and H. Allen Tupper were connected 
with the staff in 1904 and 1905, repre- 
senting the bureau of Missions. 

When THE Missionary REVIEW be- 
gan its career in January, 1878, it was 
a sixty-page monthly, published at 
Princeton, New Jersey, for $1.50 a 
vear. The opening number contained 
four short papers on missionary topics, 
and the remaining pages were occupied 
with fragmentary notes on statistics 
and current items of interest. The 
leading article of the February number 
was by the present editor-in-chief, on 
“The Conduct of the Monthly Concert” 
—the writer little imagining that he 
was later to become the responsible 
head of the editorial force. 

In January, 1888, the magazine, re- 
modeled and enlarged to an eighty- 
page monthly, came under the joint 
editorship of ‘Drs. J. M. Sherwood and 


* Deceased. 


Arthur T. Pierson, and published by 
Funk & Wagnalls Co., as Tue Mis- 
SIONARY REVIEW OF THE WORLD, with 
eight departments: The Literature of 
Missions, Missionary Organizations, 
Correspondence and General Intel- 
ligence, Progress and [Fruits of Mis- 
sionary Work, Statistics of the World’s 
Missions, The Monthly Concert, The 
International Department, and Editor- 
ial Notes. Various changes, in the 
line of improvement and in every case 
involying additional labor and expense, 
have been incorporated from time to 
time. 

Rev. Mr. Wilder’s death occurred 
at the exact time of the transfer of the 
magazine from his hands to those of 
his successors. lor years before his 
departure he had been afflicted with a 
disease which he knew would be fatal. 
His personal and intimate relations 
with the present editor-in-chief, who 
was then residing in Philadelphia, and 
had been giving more and more gra- 
tuitous w ork to the Review, led Mr. 
Wilder to urge upon his friend the as- 
sumption of the full editorial control. 
But the pastoral charge of a large 
church forbade, until the services of 
Dr. Sherwood were secured as joint 
editor. The papers of transfer had 
scarcely been signed before Mr. Wil- 
der’s spirit took flight, as tho he had 
held on to life only to complete this 
last act of providing for a suitable suc- 
cession. 

The work of editing was accepted as 
a solemn charge from God, the trans- 
fer being made especially august by 
this singular coincidence, and the re- 
markable persuasion of the former 
editor that he was not to die till he had 
thus handed over his editorial scepter 
to the hands of his chosen successors. 
In the spirit of a divine vocation the 
work has been done. There has been 
a constant and devout endeavor to 
prevent any leaven of commercialism 
or mere aim at popularity to corrupt 
the single purpose of promoting on the 
one hand the most scriptural and spir- 
itual conceptions of all work for God, 


abroad and at home; and on the other 
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the widest diffusion of missionary in- 
formation. believing that a _ true 
evangelistic zeal and success are in- 
separable from a close adherence to 
the Holy Scriptiires as the inspired 
Revelations of God's Will, and the 
Divine person and atoning work of 
the Lord Jesus Christ as the World's 
Savior, we have held to these truths 
consistently, in the midst of the ra- 
tionalistic notions which have been 
creeping into modern creeds. 

The plan and purpose of the REvIEWw 
is to give to the leaders in missionary 
work at home and abroad the facts that 
will assist them in carrying forward 
their work with greater success, and 
the advocacy of the fundamental prin- 
ciples that insure a victorious work. 
The editors have no conscious aim but 
to help in every way to carry out the 
last command of the risen Lord, in the 
spirit of the Pentecostal baptism. We 
believe that Christ is the one Savior on 
whose life and death men must depend 
for salvation; that the ever-present 
Christ is the leader of His missionary 
host, thus giving assurance of victory 
and that His indwelling Spirit gives 
the only true power in service. As 
we start on this fourth decade of years, 
we ask friends of Christ and His 
world-wide Kingdom to breathe once 
more the prayer which we would wish 
to have perpetually exprest in these 
pages, that as in Heaven so on earth 
the name of God may be hallowed, His 
Kingdom may come, and His will may 
be done. 


THE PROGRAM FOR 1908 

The MisstoNARY REVIEW OF THE 
Wor.Lp begins its thirty-first year of 
service with bright prospects and care- 
fully laid plans for increased usetful- 
ness. No more able, consecrated and 
widely known list of writers on mis- 
sionary topics can be found anywhere 
than those constituting the contribu- 
tors to the pages of the ReEvIEw. 
They are the praying, thinking, work- 
ing leaders of the church. 

During the coming year the sched- 
ule of topics will be that followed in 
previous volumes with a view to cov- 
ering the World field during the 


twelve months. Special attention will 
be given to important topics of cur- 
rent interest with maps, charts and 
photographic illustrations to add vi- 
vidness and power to the presentation 
of themes. Our plans include arti- 
cles on the present needs, the meth- 
ods and progress of the work, the 
character of workers and life stories 
of native converts at home and 
abroad. 

month will give a world 
wide view of the mission fields with 
detailed descriptions of the problems 
at particular strategic points. 


IS AMERICA CHRISTIAN OR NON. 
CHRISTIAN ? 


There has developed, on the part 
of Hebrews in America a concerted 
and organized attempt to prevent all 
future recognition of Christ in our 
Supreme and State courts, schools and 
other institutions. The movement has 
been adroitly planned by the Confer- 
ence of Reform Rabbis and by the 
Union of Orthodox Rabbis under the 
plea for religious liberty and non-sec- 
tarian teaching. A paid agitator has 
been employed to promote toleration 
of every religious and non-religious 
belief, except Chrigtianity, and to se- 
cure the elimination of everything dis- 
tinctively Christian from our edu- 
cational text books, law _ courts, 
national festivals, etc. Even the men- 
tion of Christ, in President Roose- 
velts first Thanksgiving proclama- 
tion, created a tumult of objection 
from Jewish leaders and a concerted 
effort is being made to bring about 
union Thanksgiving services where 
Jews may join with Unitarians and 
all other classes of Christians, on a 
“broad’’—and corresponding superfi- 
cial—platform. The plea for liberal 
views blinds many as to the real pur- 
pose and significance of this move- 
ment. 

The effort is just now being made, 
openly to exclude all mention of 
Christ from text-books, and songs 
used in public schools, and from the 
Christmas celebration conducted by 
school teachers. The loud protest al- 
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ready made against this action has 
caused the New York Board of Edu- 
cation to leave the matter, for the 
present, to the discretion of the var- 
ious principals, but this does not es- 
sentially change the situation, as they 
have already been informed of the 
wishes of the Board. 

Dr. Charles H. Parkhurst, in an ad- 
mirable discourse on Thanksgiving 
Day, said that while we cordially in- 
vite emigrants and refugees to our 
home, we may justly object to. having 
our guests assume to be hosts, and not 
only change the entire 
housekeeping but even pitch the orig- 
inal parties out the back door! A 
nation is made what itis by all its 
traditions and the events that make 
up its historic unity and continuity. 
Every people comes in time to stand 
for certain principles and ideas; and 
the United States can never shake off 
its Christian antecedents ; which with- 
out utter upheaval will determine its 
consequents as Christian. Sectarianism 
we may well deplore; but the public 
and habitual acknowledgment not only 
of God, but of the Christian God is 
the necessary outcome-of the whole 
of our past. To eliminate this factor 
from our national life is to be false 
to our national career, and disown our 
beginnings and in fact the whole of 
our development. It would be as un- 
just as to ask the Hebrews to elim- 
inate Jehovah from their national lite 
and character. What would a Jew be 
without his oracles of God and his 
Hebrew traditions! 

Christian people should observe in 
what direction we are drifting. If 
what is already demanded, con- 
ceded, the Jews will next ask to have 
all New Testament portions omitted 
from the readings in public schools, 
and demand that only the Old Testa- 
ment be used in courts of law and 
for the administration of the oath of 
office to the President of the United 
States; that those who lead the pray- 
ers in Legislatures, State and Na- 


tional, omit all reference to Christ. 
But the logical outcome will be a 
still further clamor for dropping all 
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recognition of God from our national 
life. The Jews number less than 2,- 
000,000 as against nearly 33,000,000 
Christian church members in Amer- 
ica. If they have a right to dictate 
as to whom we shall recognize in our 
national worship, why may not the in- 
fidels, agnostics, atheists and free 
thinkers, unite to demand that the rec- 
ognition of God be disallowed, not 
only on our coins, but in Thanks- 
giving proclamations, courts of law 
and all civic and national celebrations 
and institutions ? 

Shall we not as a nation of Chris- 
tians, unworthy of the title though we 
be, declare ourselves once for all a 
Christian people, founded and devel- 
oped to our present prosperity by 
those who were followers of Christ, 
and looked upon Him as the revelation 
of God to man and the one Savior of 
the world? 

While we welcome foreigners to 
our shores to enjoy the benefits of our 
Christian liberty and enlightenment, 
we are not ready, at their demand to 
change the whole character of our 
nationality and make its spirit either 
hebrew or heathenish. 

The time has come for the people 
of America to speak out with a voice 
that shall be heard round the world 
that it may be known whether or not 
the United States of America is to 
be confessedly Christian, Jewish or in- 
fidel in its national life. 


PRAYER FOR THE JEWS 


Within a score of miles of the City 
Hall in New York, there are to be 
found over a million Jews, or more 
than all the rest of the country; and 
in no other single locality on earth is 
so large a number gathered. Here 
there 1s an opportunity for mission 
work among one eleventh of all the 
Jewish population of the earth. Large 
numbers of them, swinging away 
from the religion of their fathers, are 
in danger of being practically without 
a religion. They are found very ac- 
cessible to the gospel, and the oppor- 
tunity 1s unique. A cal. to prayer in 
their behalf has been issued, and a 
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meeting will be held in the parlor of 
the Marble Collegiate Church, 5th 
Avenue and 29th Street, New York, 
on the afternoon of the first Friday 
of each month, at 3 oclock. These 
meetings, established in midsummer, 
should be widely known, and we trust 
will be largely attended. 


PAGAN VIEWS OF CHRISTIANITY 


At the Shanghai Conference of 
Missions, the Chinese representative, 
Taotat Tong, said ‘Protestant mis- 
sionaries are actuated by the great 
idea of doing good and he believed 
had met with considerable suc- 
cess. Still they had not a monopoly 
of the idea. which is the com- 
mon possession of the world’s great 
family. The general tendency of man- 
kind is toward good rather than evil.” 
There 1s a general tendency to this 
sort of teaching even in nominally 
Christian pulpits, but it is a good way 
from the old gospel of sin and _ sal- 
vation. Men, nowadays, looking only 
at the ethical side of Christianity, and 
finding many similar precepts else- 
where, quite overlook the unique 
spiritual features of this divine system 
of salvation, which differentiate be- 
tween it and all other systems of 


morals and religion. If what Mr. Tong 


said is the whole truth, then let us 
recall our missionaries. We are old 
fashioned enough to believe that there 
is “none other name, given under 
heaven, ainongst men, whereby we 
must be saved;” and “neither 1s there 
salvation in any other.” If the gen- 
eral tendency of* mankind is toward 
good rather than evil, why 1s it, that 
even in Christian countries and de- 
spite all the enlightening influence of 
the gospel, there is such awful corrup- 
tion ! 
THE POWER OF LOVE 


Quintin Matsys (Massys, or 
Messys) is a name not familiar to 
moderns. He lived from 14660 to 
1530, born at Louvain, of a father 
who was a smith, clockmaker and ar- 
chitect. At twenty-five vears of age, 
he settled at Antwerp and became one 
of the earliest painters of note in that 


city, and before he died at the age 
of sixty-four, was the greatest of all 
the painters of Flanders in the Six- 
teenth Century. His strength of ex- 
pression, minuteness of detail, ex- 
quisiteness .of finish, are especially 
unique. Huis colors glow, and his jew- 
els burn with imprisoned fire. His 
pictures were mostly on sacred sub- 
jects and his altar pieces may be seen 
at Antwerp and Brussels. 

But the most interesting thing 
about him is that it was his love for 
ant artists daughter that was the crea- 
tive impulse of his artistic career. 
That he might win her love in return 
he resolved” to train his powers with 
pencil and brush, until he could com- 
pel her admiration for his skill. What 
a suggestion of the holy transforming 
power of the love of Christ and of 
souls to become in us a creative im- 
pulse, transforming character and 
making us radiant with the genius of 
goodness. What natural obstacles to 
service such love overcomes ! 


Quaintly an anonymous author 
writes : 


Could we with ink the ocean fill 
And where the sky a parchment made, 
And every stick on earth a quill 
And every man a scribe by trade; 
To write the love of God above 
Would drain the ocean dry; 
Nor would the scrawl contain the whole, 
Tho stretched from sky to sky. 


THE SECRET OF CHURCH POWER 


The Bishop of London struck a 
high key note at the Richmond Con- 
vention : 

“But after all is said and done 
the most evangelistic, the most catho- 
lic, the most orthodox church on earth 
will produce no effect upon the world 
if it has not still one further charac- 
teristic. It must clearly and unmis- 
takably and before all the world be 
unworldly itself. Bear with me, then, 
when I say as my last word, that the 
ereatest danger of the Church on both 
sides of the Atlantic is worldliness. 
It is impossible for the Church to mix 
too freely with the world. Into the 
slums of East London, into the bus- 
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iness of Wall Street, into the mining 
camps of the Klondike, the Church 
must go. No human interest in the 
world is outside the interest of. the 
Church.” 


THE POWER OF PRAYER 


To this we often recur, but it is a key- 
note that can not too often be struck 
to bring us back to the true key of all 
life's noblest, purest melody and har- 
mony. If some well compiled and 
thoroughly authentic volume could be 
given to the public, containing accurate 
accounts of answered praver—prayer, 
the power of which could not be ex- 
platned by either “chance coincidence” 
or “natural law,” it would be a great 
boon in these days of materialism and 
naturalism. One of these we here re- 
cord, tho it may not be new to many. 


Bishop Bowman says, that in the fall 
of 1858 he was at an annual conference 
in Indiana where Bishop Janes presided. 
“We received a telegram that Bishop 
Simpson was dying. Said Bishop Janes, 
‘Let us spend a tew moments in earnest 
prayer for the recovery of Bishop Simp- 
son. We kneeled to pray. Wm. Taylor 
the great California street preacher was 
called to pray; and such a prayer as I 
never heard since. The impression seized 
upon me irresistibly, Bishop Simpson will 
not die. I rose from my knees perfectly 
quiet. Said I: ‘Bishop Simpson will not 
die. ‘Why do you think so? ‘Because 
| have had an irresistible impression 
made upon my mind during this prayer. 
Another said: ‘I have the same impres 
sion. We passed it along from bench to 
bench, until we found that a very laize 
proportion of the conference had the 
same impression. I made a minute of 
the time of day, and when I next saw 
Simpson he was attending to his daily 
labor. I enquired of the bishop: ‘How 
did you recover from your sickness?’ He 
replied: ‘I can not tell... ‘What did your 
physician say?’ ‘He said it was a miracle.’ 
I then said to the bishop: ‘Give me the 
circumstances under which the change 
occurred. He fixed upon the day, and 
the very hour, that the preachers were 
engaged in prayer at this conference. 
The physician left his room and said to 
his wife: ‘It is useless to do anything 
further; the bishop must die!’ In about 
an hour he returned and started back, 
inquiring: ‘What have you done?’ ‘Noth- 
ing, was the reply. ‘He is recovering 
rapidly,’ said the physician; ‘a change has 
occurred in the symptoms, wholly unac- 
countable to me.’ ” 
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SPEAKING WITH TONGUES 


Since the editorials appeared as to 
this matter, many letters have come 
from various persons and places, 
nearly all fully approving our position 
and give confirmatory evidence of its 
soundness. A few disapprove and 
some reproach us with opposing and 
hindering the Holy Spirit. Desirous 
to “do nothing against the truth but 
for the truth,” we let some of these 
“witnesses” be heard, leaving our 
readers to judge how far these “mani- 
festations’ bear the impress of the 
Spirit of God. 

One writer, (Sept. 30), says that 
recently there has been published a 
prediction of the sinking into the sea 
of Ceylon and that Colombo will be 
visited by an earthquake. He adds 
that being in Colombo, he took this 
prophecy “from the lips of a humble, 
godly woman, to God in prayer; and, 
while waiting before Him, the spirit 
gave him utterance in tongues; and he 
recognized ‘Ko-luim-bo, repeated, fol- 
lowed by further utterances, and the 
interpretation: “I will come unto this 
place: | will shake it (oft repeated), 
with the word ‘Ko-lumbo’ repeated a 
few times.” 

He also says that, while praying 
for another, his head began to shake 
and his jaws to work, and again the 
Spirit spoke through his lips ; and that, 
in answer to prayer, interpretation 
was given: “| will come unto him, and 
nlake abode with 
and, after boldly claiming 1n- 
terpretation of what was not so clear, 
“the words were uttered, through his 
lips in bell-like tones, clear. cut, dis- 
tinct and beautiful, Rev. 11: 20, many 
times repeated. 

Another letter from a 
Poona, India, expresses great regret 
for the influence of the Review in 
leading many to doubt, and some to 
deny the ‘tongues as of God. for 
over a vear, she claims to have seen 
this evidence of a real Pentecostal 
baptism. She went to India, believ- 
ing that, without previous study, and 
not: knowing how, she would be en- 


lady in 


abled to speak to the natives in their 


> 
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own language. but, while yet in Col- 
orado, she had never heard any one 
speak with tongues, until August 7th, 
1906, when a party of three, from Los 
Angeles, all did so and gave the in- 
_terpretation thereof. ‘Though not de- 
siring for herself such gift until her 
arrival in India, about midnight, she 
began to speak in syllables, and, next 
morning, a sentence which the Spirit 
interpreted as “Glory to God in the 
Highest,’ etc. Later on, she realized 
a “baptism of the Spirit, her whole 
being, tongue body under 
His control, so that she could more 
easily speak in other tongues than in 
English, her mind having nothing to 
do with it.’”’ She is positive that the 
“present outpouring is the universal 
sign of the Pentecostal baptism, the 
latter day rain before Christ comes.” 
She adds, “we do not allow any one 
to seck the gift of tongues, but the 
baptism of the Spirit, and He speaks 
for Himself. Never before has the 
Devil fought on such close spiritual 
lines as since the present outpouring. 
While many mistakes have been made, 
this is beyond doubt, the finger of 
God.” We quote the writer's words. 

Letters from Los Angeles claim un- 
mistakably that not only the speaking 
with tongues is genuine, but that var- 
ious concomitant signs are wrought, 
even to the most extraordinary heal- 
ings; that, in a moment, dropsy -dis- 
appeared, so completely that the size 
of the abdomen was reduced over 
twelve inches in girth, with like re- 
sults in other diseases; and a promi- 
nent doctor is actually sending out 
“handkerchiefs,” over which he has 
prayed, and they carry healing. 

We present these testimonials with- 
out comment, that readers may hear 
both sides of the matter. We feel 
prepared heartily to rejoice in any true 
manifestation of the Spirit, however 
strange, inexplicable, or contrary to 
previous impressions, but what we 
urge is that there be much watchful- 
ness and prayerfulness, to insure two 
sreat conditions: first, absolute sur- 
render to the Spirit of God; and sec- 
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ond, constant vigilance toward the 
spirit of evil. The Devil is the great 
counterteiter, and the closer the imi- 


tation, the more dangerously decep- 
tive. 


THE WELSH REVIVAL 


It is said that a noticeable reaction 
has followed the great revival in 
Wales. The National Free Church 
Council sent a special commissioner 
to South Wales, where he visited no 
less than thirty-seven centers, finding 
that there has been -enormous loss ‘in 
the membership of the churches, and 
that many of the presumed converts 


have fallen into evil habits. This is 
particularly true among the young 
coal-miners, whose lives are rough 


and surrounded by very few helpful 
influences. The conclusion of the 
commissioner is that there is need of 
a great change in religious methods 
if the results of the revival are to be 
conserved. The reaction is compelling 
the churches to reconsider their 
methods of organization, and many 
are looking toward institutional 
methods as a means of retaining the 
youth within the ranks of the 
churches. All this confirms the mis- 
eivings of those who feared that the 
revival was too emotional to be sub- 
stantial. 

Our own observation, after months 
in Wales, will scarcely confirm _ the 
above statements which are substam 
tially from The Christian World oi 
London. No doubt there has been a 
reaction and that is inevitable after 
months and more than a year of high 
spiritual tension. But Prof. Keri 
Evans, of Camarthen, who is very 
familiar with the conditions, said to 
the writer that while the form of man- 
ifestations has changed, the work of 
the Spirit is no less unmistakable. At 
the same time he says that the new 
converts have much need of guidance. 
It is time some Paul and Silas went 
through Wales, visiting converts to see 
how they do and_ confirming — the 
churches. 
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THE KINGDOM 
The Meaning of ‘‘ Not One Cent.’’ 


One of our pastors who worked up 
the envelope system with great care 
was ‘astonished and orieved to have 
several men return the lists of objects 
with this comment opposite the-item 
of Foreign Missions: “Not one cent.” 
That such persons may realize the ac- 
tual significance of their words, let 
us state their position in detail. What 
it involves is this: 

Not one cent for saving a soul ouside of 
the United States. 

Not one cent for giving the Bible to other 
nations. 

Not one cent for revealing a God of love 
except to Americans. 

Not one cent for making Christ known 
as a Saviour of all mankind. 

Not one cent for giving the hope of 
heaven to a despairing world. 

Not one cent for teaching the world the 
morals of Christ. 

Not one cent for healing the sick beyond 
our borders. 

Not one cent for education where it 1s 
needed most. 

Not one cent for bettering the physical 
conditions of earth's wretched ones. 


Not one cent for giving to the world 


what God has first given to-us. 

Not one cent for anything which we as 
Americans are not to get something 
out of. 

Not one cent in attestation of our faith 
that we have a universal religion. 

Not one cent for fulfilling the very pur- 
pose of Christ in redemption. 

Not one cent for obeying the last com- 
mand of Christ. 


No, these men did not think what 
they were saying when they wrote those 
words.— y He rald. 


Oneness of Missions 


“Home missions’ and “foreign mis- 
sions. are man-made terms, and are 
used for convenience sake. They are 
only different phases of the same sub- 
ject. Mlissions means sent, and a mis- 
sionary is sent of God. Paul was a 
missionary to the Gentiles, but was 
never called a foreign missionary. 
Peter administered to the Jews, but 
was none the less a missionary the 
same as Paul. Both were “apostles, 
and as such “were sent of God” for 


the extension of the Son’s kingdom in 
the world. 

“Beginning at Jerusalem” is the di- 
vine order. lirst Jerusalem, the capi- 
tal; then Judea, the country around; 
next Samaria, the adjoining country ; 
and then on and on to the uttermost 
parts of the earth. The apostles were 
to begin at home, but end at the ut- 
termost part of the earth. Their com- 
mission read to “every creature,” 
since “every creature’ had _ charter 
rights in the gospel. 

Our Church is in apostolic succes- 
sion in her missionary policy, and 
wisely administers the affairs of both 
home and foreign missions by the 
same Board, know n as the Board of 
Missions. By this method there is no 
cleavage of the great house of world- 
wide missions, no conflict of rival 
claims, no division of funds, no lining 
up of parties and arraying of factions. 
one saying, “I am for foreign mis- 
sions,’ and the other, “I do not believe 
in foreign missions; we have the 
heathen at home.” With this unity 
of administration we are one in mo- 
tive, in aim, and in effort. 


Bibles for the Jews 


In a recent number of *“The Bible 
in the World,” an interesting state- 
ment is made concerning the Scrip- 
tures which have been ‘provided by 
the British and Foreign Bible Society 
for circulation among the Jews. The 
list is as follows: PY Hebrew, includ- 
ing the Massoretic text of the Old 
Testament, and Delitsch’s version of 
the New Testament, 1,480,000 vol- 


‘umes. In Yiddish, including the dia- 


lects spoken by the Jews in Central 
Europe, 450,000 volumes. Translit- 
erations, including Arabic, Persian, 
Tunisian and Spanish in Hebrew 
character, 65,000 volumes.  Diglots, 
including Hebrew interleaved with 
English, German, Hungarian, 
Italian, Polish, Bulgarian, Russ, and 
Turkish, 405,000 volumes. A total of 
2,400,000 volumes. It is a cause of 
eratitude to God, in the midst of the 
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general apathy of interest in behalf of 
Giod's ancient and ever present people, 
to have the assurance thus, as well as 
otherwise, that they are not wholly 
forgotten. May God bless these Scrip- 
tures as they go forth to the Jews, and 
use them to the salvation of many. 


The Week of Prayer 


The Evangelical Alliance invites all 
Christians to unite in prayer during 
the week of January 5th to 11th that 
the spiritual power of the Churches 
and individuals in all lands may be 
increased during the coming year. 
The following topics are suggested: 

Sunday, Jan. 5th.. Prayer. 

Monday, Vhanksgiving and Humiliation. 

Tuesday, The Church Universal. 

IVednesday, Nations and their Rulers. 

Thursday, Foreign Missions. 

Friday, he Home, Education, The Young. 

Saturday, Home Missions; [he Jews. 


AMERICA 


The Young People’s Missionary Movement 


The first international missionary 
convention under the direction of the 
Young [People’s Missionary Move- 
ment, will be held at Pittsburgh, 
March 10, 11, 12, 1908. 

The aim of the movement may be 
briefly stated as follows: To arouse 
an intelligent interest in home and for- 
eign missions among the younger lay- 
men, members of the young people's 
societies, and the 4,000,000 members 
of the Sabbath Schools of North 
America. The agencies for the reali- 
zation of this aim are: first, the pub- 
lication of suitable mission study text- 
books for the younger laymen and the 
members of the youn” people's socie- 
ties ; second, the publication of graded 
text-books and other missionary liter- 
ature for use in the Sabbath School. 
This literature all distributed 
throughout the mission boards and so- 
cieties of Canada and the United 
States. 

Another method of educational 
work is that of holding summer con- 
ferences of about ten days’ duration, 
for the training of leaders in mission- 
ary work in the churches. Another 
agency for training leaders is the met- 


ropolitan missionary institute, held for 
three days, during the fall and winter 
months, in the leading cities. 


Distribution of Immigrants 


Statistics reveal the interesting 
economic fact that out of a total of 
1,004,756 immigrants landed at Ellis 
Island in the year ending June 30th 
more than half stopped in New York 
and Pennsylvania. This great pre- 
ponderance for the two states has its . 
chief cause in the demand for labor 
on the railroad tunnels in New York, 
and in the mines and mills of Penn- 
sylvania. Illinois comes next in the 
acquisition of foreign population, 
with: 79,136, and New Jersey follows 
closely with 68,627. QOhio’s share of 
this contribution was 51,050, and that 
of Missouri 15,286. Wisconsin ob- 
tained 15,878. But Massachusetts re- 
ceived 48,091, and her busy neighbor, 
Connecticut, 33,027. Rhode Island’s 
hospitality was given to 6,159, while 
Maine received only 1,642. Not less 
than 22,673 immigrants went through 
to California and "s 899 halted in Col- 
orado, while 7,441 pushed on to Ore- 
gon and Washington. In spite of 
public and private efforts, the 1mmi- 
gration to the twelve Southerr States 
all told amounted to only 7,897. 


A Million for Episcopal Missions 


‘Three years ago the General Con- 
ference asked the men of the Church, 
in commemoration of the founding of 
the first Episcopal Church at James- 
town three centuries ago, to contribute 
$1,000,000 beyond the usual gifts for 
missions. And a few weeks since at 
Richmond a mass meeting was held, 
at which it was reported that $760,000 
had been pledged, and that the women 
of the Church had secured $225,000. 
Before final adjournment the deficit 
of $15,000 was subscribed. 


Presbyterian Men Bestirring Fhemselves 


Already there 1s evidence, of great 
interest in the Presbyterian Men's 
Foreign Missionary Convention, to be 
held in the Academy of Music, Phila- 
delphia, February 11-13, 1908. One 
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of the prominent features of the Con- 
vention will be the reports of repre- 
sentative business men who have per- 
sonally investigated the mission fields, 
and so can tell of the actual require- 
ments in men and money. The great 
purpose will be: First, to face the 
facts of the situation and decide what 
is required of us; second, and more 
especially, to determine how best to 
accomplish the task undertaken. At 
a meeting of the Executive Committee 
in Philadelphia, on November 7, it 
was decided to invite representation 
from the churches of the Southern 
Presbyterian body. [he program out- 
lined by the committee in charge gives 
promise of a splendid meeting. 


The Laymen’s Movement Marching on 


Representatives of the Laymenss 
Missionary Movement have visited 
some Western cities, and have met 
with a large response trom Christian 


lavmen. In Topeka, Kansas, the 


churches giving heretofore seven or 
eight thousand dollars to foreign 


Missions, have promised $25,000, and 
expect to raise it in sixty days. At 
Joseph, about 12,000 church mem- 


bers, giving heretotore $12,009, will 
$50,000 in the coming 
year. In Toronto, Canada, the men 


of the churches resolved to increase 
the offerings for loreign Alissions 
from 141,0co to half a million this 
vear. Similar men’s interdenomina- 
tional meetings were held in St. Louis, 
November 18th and 19th; Louisville, 
November 22d; Nashville, November 
23d and 24th; Memphis, November 
25th and 26th; Knoxville, November 
27th; Atlanta, November 29th to De- 
cember Ist; Charlotte, December 2d 
and 3d; Norfolk and Richmond, De- 
cember 4th to Oth. 


Length and Breadth of Methodist Missions 


This is a summary of the mission- 
aries sent to the foreign field by the 
Methodist Episcopal Church: The 
total number is 694, distributed as fol- 
lows: Liberia, 28: Central and East 
Central Africa, 39; Europe, 9; South 
China, 47; Central’ China, 39; North 
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China, 38; West China, 25; North In- 
dia, 51; North West India, 35; South 
India, 72: Bengal, 30; Central Prov- 
inces, 23; Burma, Malaysia, 23; 
Philippine Islands, 29; Japan, 47; 
Korea, 30; South merica, 87; Mex- 
ico, 21. Add to this number the 207 
workers sent out by the Woman's l*or- 
eign Missionary Society and we have 
a total of O91 missionaries. 


A Candidate Secretary 


The work of the Student Volunteer 
Movement continues to grow. Thir- 
teen secretaries are now employed in 
conducting the work in the office and 


among the students of America. The 
latest move is the securing of Rev. 


Arabia, as 
a term of 


Samuel Al. Zwemer, of 
Candidate Secretary” for 
three vears. Dr. Zwemer is at pres- 
ent advised to remain in .America on 
account of his health but he is doing 
the work of two men, as Candidate 
Secretary for the Student Volunteers 
and as Special Forward Movement 
Secretary for the Reformed Church. 
His work with the Student Volunteers 
consists in bringing candidates for 
loreign Mission service into touch 
with Board secretaries who are seek- 
Ing workers. 


What One Society Has Achieved 


Says the JJissionary Herald, organ 
of the American Board; “We can re- 
port that in addition to the 572 sent 
from this land into these foreign re- 
gions, there have been raised up on 


-mission ground 4,145 native agents 


who are cooperating in this work of 
evangelizing the nations. They are 


preachers, evangelists, teachers, cate- 
chists, and Bible-women, trained in 


our schools and doing effective work. 
Numerically this native force is seven 
times greater than that sent from 
America. There are 580 organized 
churches and over 1,700 places where 
Christian worship is regularly main- 
tained. These churches have an en- 
rolled membership of 68,952 com- 
municants, to which were added on 
confession the last year 6,331, an 


average of over 10 members to each 
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church. In the 13 theological schools monks who have expressed a desire 


there are 172 students for the miunis- 
try. In our 15 colleges there are over 
2,000 students. In 113° schools of 
higher grade there are over 8,000 pu- 
pils; of the lower grades there are 

241 schools; so that there are under 
instruction in schools of all grades a 
total of 65,152 scholars.’ 

If the number of additions on con- 
fession be divided by 52, it will ap- 
pear than every Sunday an average 
of more than 120 members were re- 
ceived. 


The New Christ’s 


The services in connection with the 
opening of the new Christ's Mission 
building, of Rev. James A. ©’Connor 
for Roman Catholics at No. 33! West 
liftv-seventh Street, New York, were 
held on December Sth, when the Rev 
David James burrell, D. D., of the 
Marble Collegiate Retormed Church, 
preached the sermon and Rev. James 
\. (Connor, the founder and direc- 
tor of the Mission, gave a history of 
the work from 1879 when it was 
started. 

Christ's Mission has been carried on 
in New York since 1879; at first in 
the great hall of the Masonic |[em- 
ple, Sixth Avenue and Twenty-third 
Street, where evangelistic meetings 
were held for ten vears, and atter- 
wards at the Mission house at 142 
West Twenty-first Street, which was 
sold last vear to make room tor a 
business building. 

Rev. James O'Connor, had been 
a Roman Catholic priest for several 
vears, but withdrew from that Church 
and studied medicine and was con- 
verted to the evangelical faith. From 
its inception, the Mission has formed 


Mission Building 


a connecting link between Roman 
Catholics and the great Protestant 


world. The work has been conducted 
on evangelical lines. While the fail- 
ure of that Roman Church to meet the 
spiritual needs of the individual has 
heen pointed out, the emphasis has 
been placed on the personal relation 
of every believer to Christ. 

More than a hundred priests and 


to leave the Roman Catholic Church 
on religious grounds, have been re- 
ceived into Christ’s Mission, where 
they have been cared for and_ in- 
structed, until their fitness has been 
determined for religious or secular 
work. Many of these men are ncw 
engaged pastoral, missionary or 
evangelistic labors in connection with 
the various Protestant Churches. 


Mormons in Mexico 


Mcrmonism transplanted into Mex- 
ico 1s flourishing and growing even 
more rapidly than in its palmiest days 
in Utah. The first colony was planted 
there more than twenty years ago in 
a district where there were neither 
towns nor railroads. In the heart of 
the wilderness, either in the mountain 
vallevs or on the mountains them- 
selves, the \lormon settler established 
themelves, and their increase has been 
both rapid and steady. Polygamy is 
practised without hindrance from the 
Mexican authorities and it is said to 
be no unusual thing for a Mormon 
with several wives to have a family of 
from 20 to 30 children. “A promi- 
nent \lexican lawyer’ 1s quoted as 
saving that it is very unlikely that the 
government will soon interfere with 
polygamy among them. Settlers are 
needed too badly. he says. ‘In fact, 
as a colonizing élement the Mormons, 
with their 


large families, are emi- 
nently satisfactory, and we do not 


want to notice the fact that in their 
houses there are two or three women 
to one man. Some day perhaps pub- 
lic opinion will force attention to it, 
but not yet a while.” When a Mor- 
mon is a party to a law suit involving’ 
title the first wife and her children 
alone have anv standing in the Mex1- 
can courts. 

There are seven Mormon colonies 
in Mexico, Colonia Juarez, Colonia: 
Diaz, Oaxaca, Dublan, Garcia, Chui- 
chupa, and Pacheco. In several of 
them there are said to be single stores 
carrving stocks of goods worth $50,- 
000. In one of them there are two 
lumber mills, a flour mill, a tannery, 
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a foundry, a furniture factory and a 
shoe factory. In Juarez tiere is an 
academy which cost S6o0,000. In the 
surrounding country the Mormon set- 
tlers raise cattle, fruit, and, when 
mines are near, garden vegetables for 
the market in the mining camp. In 
the past tew years their number have 
been somewhat increased not only by 
the natural growth, but by immigra- 
tion trom Utah and other Mormon 
districts in the United States. 


News from Nicaragua 


The Moravian Mission work in 
Nicaragua, Central America, is show- 
Ing many signs of progress. Rev. 
G. R. Heath, in a recent letter writes: 

“The latest piece of intelligence 
from our northern stations is most 
encouraging. Rev. Ernst Gebhardt, 
of Cape Gracias, has undertaken the 
first evangelization four among the 
Miskutos of Honduras, and has met 
with a good reception among them. 
He visited Kruta and several other 
villages, where the inhabitants gladly 
heard his message, and begged him to 
visit them again soon. The Alisku- 
tos ot Honduras. otten called 
Indians, are said the be just as num- 
erous as those of Nicaragua, and are 
all heathen. the district in) which 
they live extends as tar as Cape Cam- 
eron, from which point westward 
stretches the Carib country. = The 
Caribs of Spanish Hlonduras are said 
to retain their heathen practises, such 
as polygamy and sorcery. 


A Lay Worker’s Training School 


The National Dible Institute of 


New York is opening a school tor the 


training ot lay evangelists. 

Don ©. Shelton, president of the 
Institute says that the founding of this 
school indicates the recognition of a 
great need. It promises to supply to 
the Christian Church increased num- 
bers of efficient evangelistic workers. 
That the Christian Church needs a 
reinforcement of aggressive workers 
is apparent. 

“The call devoted, 
They 


comes to the 


brainy laymen of the Church. 
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can fit themselves to give with power 
their personal testimony to Christ. In 
Open air meetings, in Gospel halls, in 
Young Mens Christian Association 
eeting’s, in the services in their own 
churches, their direct, burning’ mes- 
sage will count. 

“The National Bible Institute will 
provide a course of study for their 
training. It will be short, but suff- 
ciently comprehensive. It will be led 
by pastors and laymen of wide Chris- 
tian experience. 

The sessions will be held in the as- 
sembly hall on the seventh floor of the 
Presbyterian Building, 156 Fifth Ave- 
nue, corner of Twentieth Street, on 
Tuesday and Thursday evenings. 
The work of the school will be strictly 
interdenominational, and laymen and 
pastors ot wide experience represent- 
ing nearly all the denominations will 
form the faculty. 


EUROPE 
Church of England Missionary Activity 


As late as the combined in- 
come of the Society for the Propaga- 
tion ot the Gospel, and the Church 
Missionary Society was only $50,000. 
In 1851, this income had risen to 
$1,090,000, and twenty vears later it 
Was $1,250,000. The greatest devel- 
opment has come in the last twenty- 
five vears, and in 1906 the combined 
income of these two societies was just 
short of $3,000,000. But the Church 
of england has numerous other enter- 
prises under way. There is the Me- 
lanesian Alission in the South Seas. 
the great Universities Mission to Cen- 
tral .\frica, the -\ustralian missions, 
and the Oxford and Cambridge mis- 
sions in India. When gifts received 
from all these sources are taken into 
account, 1t appears that the people of 
the Church of England are giving 
about $4,000,000 a vear for the exten- 
sion of the Church abroad. . Side by 
side with the missionary societies as 
one of their most efficient auxiliaries 
is the great British and Foreign So- 
ciety, which is publishing the 
Bible, or parts of it, in 4oo different 
tongues and dialects. 
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Church Missionary Society’s Recruits 


At the first of the C. M. S. Vale- 
dictory meetings held last month in 
[.ondon, Sir John Lennaway, A. 
presided. He stated that the execu- 
tive have been much concerned as to 
whether it would be. possible this 
autumn to send out the missionaries 
who were ready to go. They were 
brought face to face with a crisis— 
the greatest, perhaps, in their history. 
But now, by God's mercy, a sum nec- 
essary for the provision and main- 
tenance of the missionaries, not one 
vear, but for two, has been provided. 
In all, $30,000 has been given for the 
purpose by friends, and the heavy 
burden that was pressing upon the So- 
cietv has been removed. In the course 
of a statistical statement, Irebendary 
Ik. ox stated that 178 mussion- 
aries are going out, comprising 130 
who are returning to their stations 
and 48 who are going out for the first 
time. The new -missionaries are two 
fewer than last vear. Of the 130 mis- 
sionaries who were returning, one 1s 
a bishop; and of the new missionaries 
13 are clergy, 2 doctors, 2 laymen, II 
women (either married or to be mar- 
ried) and 20 other women. 


The Work of the Salvation Army 


In this institution we have one 
which in 53 countries and colonies, 
has over 18.000 commissioned off- 


cers, who command over 7,000 corps 
of Salvation soldiery. Where the wig- 
wam of the Indian nestles amongst 
the pines of the torest, and the round 
hut of the Zulu dots the undulai <2 
velt, where Hindu temples rise in tne 
shadow of stately palnis, and where 
the Australian digger sluices the mud 
for the vellow gold, there are to be 
found the representatives of the in- 
imitable William Booth. The work 
now extends into all parts of Itng- 
land, into Australia, Russia, Canada, 
Japan, India, Sweden, Swit- 
zerland, Germany, Africa, Tasmania, 
New Zealand, China, Korea and the 
United States. 

The charitable institutions of 
Army include Prison-gate and 


the 


Res- 
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cue Work, Inebriates’ Homes, Boys’ 
and Girls’ Homes, Farm Colonies, 
kmuigration, Naval and Military 
Ilomes, Maternity Homes, Nursing 
Work, Samaritan Brigades, Hospital 
and Benevolent Visitation, Police 


Court, Indian Day Schools, and other 


vreat social enterprises. 


How It Seems to General Booth 


The Commander of the Army has 
recently said: “The Salvation Army 
is not a mere spasm of religious en- 
(leavor ; not a passing excitement. It 
is not an effort that lasts but a sea- 
son. Look at its record of forty-two 
years in every part of the known 
world and see if the w orkings of those 
years are not a monument to Chris- 
tian effort. As I pass along the 
streets of the various cities of this 
glorious country, and am recognized 
by the people, I can hear them Say: 
‘What will become of the Salvation 
Army when the General has passed 
away; when the General ts dead?’ [| 
have heard it a great deal of late 
because of the condition of my health. 
lor the first time, and to every per- 
son, | sav: ‘Do not worry. The Gen- 
eral has not passed away. He is not 
dead. In the midnight of life, when 
one dies, another lives. When _ the 
General cies, another general, sound 
of mind and limb, filled With Christian 


resolve and endeavor and executive 
ability far above mine, will take 
charge of the armvys affairs. The 


General is dead. Long live the Gen- 


eral.“ 
Conditions in France 
Pastor Ruben Saillens, of Paris, 
writes: In French public schools 


no religion taught—but 
of schoolmasters ac- 


not only is 
a large number 


tually contradict any religious faith 
which they may find in their pupils’ 
minds. ‘This is against the law. 


There are many still calling them- 
selves Roman Catholics, who love the 
Lord Jesus Christ and who read the 
Scriptures devoutly. A new version 
of the Bible by a Roman Catholic 
priest, PAbbe Crampon, has already 
been circulated at 35,000 copies, 


. 
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though the price of the book is $1.80 
and that version is almost free from 
any Roman Catholic bias. What a 
change trom the times the 
priests searched the houses of their 
parishioners after the colporteur was 
gone, in order to find and destroy any 
copy ot the Scriptures! 

At the same time, the spirit) of 
Rome itself never changes. It mav 
accommodate itself to the times, and 
sutter some of the voung clergy to do 
things tor which in former times they 
would have been burned alive, but 
one may be sure that Rome will never 
eive the right of private interpreta- 
tion to the laitv, nor abandon her ten- 
ets. It remains,.theretore, to be seen 
whether the liberal -party the 
Church will have the courage to stand 
against the excommunications which 
are sure to come. 


Switzerland and Missions 


This mountain region 1s among the 
least of lands, and we seldom hear it 
mentioned in connection with Chris- 
tian missions. [but its 2,000,000 Irct- 
estants support the Basel Mission, the 
Mission Romande, the Paris Mission, 
the Moravian Mission and the China 
Inland Mission. The Basel Mission 
alone received trom Switzerland 
nearly $30,000 last year. The Mission 
Romande is almost solely supported 
by Switzerland; the Paris Mission, the 
Moravians and the C. I. M., receive 
every vear considerable sums. Swit- 
zerland, though not a rich country by 
nature, does a good deal for mission 
work, 

Away From Rome Movement 

Prof. George H. Schodde writes in 
the New York Observer of this move- 
ment, chiefly in the German prov- 
inces of Austro-Hungary, which in the 
seven years ofits propaganda has taken 
about thirty-five thousand Catholics 
from the Catholic Church into the 
Protestant. In Germany, almost si- 


lently and scarcely noticed, a similar 
movement has been in_ operation, 
which since 1905 has caused more 
_than eighty thousand Catholics to 
sever their connection with the Mother 
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Church and become Protestants. 
These data are taken from official re- 
ports of the Government. Not only 
has im all these and previous years 
the gains of the Protestant churches 
trom the Catholics exceeded to a most 
noteworthy degree the gains of the 
latter from the former, but relatively 
this growth has increased enormously. 
In 1862, there were only 1,280 Catho- 
lics who became [Protestants in the 
Kingdom of Prussia, and 261 Prot- 
estants connected themselves with the 
Catholic communion; in 1904 there 
were 5,075 converts from Catholicism 
In Prussia and 7,898 in all Germany, 
while only 809 Protestants had become 
Catholics. .\ summary of both kinds 
ot conversions since 1892 will give an 
excellent idea of the condition of af- 
fairs in this respect: 


Ty Ty 
year. Protestantism. Catholicism. 
3,105 554 
3,202 442 
3,821 6059 
4,307 604 
4,409 705 
5,176 O00 
5,707 717 
IQ00....... 6,143 7O! 
IQOI....... 6,895 7 30 


This makes a total of 76,239 Catho- 
lics who since 1890 have become [rot- 
estant, or more than twice as many 
as the Austrian anti-Catholic move- 
ment has brought into the Protestant 


fold. 


The Swedish Missionary Alliance. 
This Society, which held its vearly 
meeting in June last, carries on mis- 
sionary work in Kongo, where they 
have 7 stations and &6 outstations, 30 
Swedish missionaries, 15 men and 15 
women, 66 native workers of which 
64 are men and 2 women. There are 
1,308 church members, 96. schools 
with 3,364 pupils. The natives have 

contributed kr. 1,500 to the work. 
In China they have 5 stations and 


21 outstations, Swedish mission- 
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aries, 10 men and Q women, 44 na- 
tive assistants of which 27 are evan- 
velists, 5 bible women and 12 teach- 
ers. there are 642 church members, 
12 schools, 294 pupils; 1,757 sick per- 
sons received medical attendance last 
vear. 

The Alliance works also in Lapland 
and among the 6,000 deaf and dumb 
in Sweden, in Russia, Persia and 
Turkestan. At the meeting one man 


vave kr. 10,000 to the work in China. 
leven new missionaries were or- 
dained, 5 for Kongo and 6 for China. 


ANTAN [TDARRANGER. 
The Jews Fleeing From Russia 


An Inglish paper gives some re- 
markable figures respecting the Jew- 
ish exodus trom Russia which have 
been published by the Jewish Emi- 
eration Bureau in St. Petersburg. In 
1899 the numbers who emigrated to 
the United States were 24,275. By 
1903 this number was nearly doubled, 
and in the next three years the num- 


bers rose by leaps and bounds,—to 
77,500, 100,000, and finally, 200,000 in 
1gob. These figures are greatly in- 


creased by the annual Jewish emigra- 
tion to England, Canada, the Argen- 
tine Republic, and South Africa. But 
the emigration is not only west, for a 
recent message from Riazan reports 
that 501,000 emigrants have already 
passed through that place since the be- 
einning of the year on their way to 
Siberia. 


A New Church in Constantinople 


the lirst Evan- 
(onstantinoble, 


()n October 2oth, 
velical Church ot 
(organized in 1840), dedicated its 
house of worship. This church has 
survived for 60 vears with no build- 
ing of its own, with no day school, 
Sunday School, or place of social 
meeting. lor only one hour on each 
Sabbath it has used first the German 
cmbassy chapel, and afterwards the 
Dutch chapel. Several times during 
the nalf-century attempts were made 
to secure a church building, but they 
failed for lack of help. Seventeen 
vears ago a fresh start was made with 
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help from- native and foreign residents 
and generous gifts from American 
friends through Dr. Cyrus Hamlin; 
$13,000 was then raised and placed on 


interest. Additional gifts of Protes- 
tants, Gregorians, Armenians, Jews, 


Greeks, and others, bringing up the 
sum to about $25,000, have made pos- 
sible the erection of a house of wor- 
ship, both completed practically with- 
out debt. 

The dedication services drew audi- 
ences of 500, among whom were Gre- 
gorian Armenians, including three rep- 
resentatives of the Patriarch, editors of 
four daily newspapers, lawyers, mer- 
chants, and others. The services were 
held both morning and afternoon, with 
native pastors, representatives of 
other churches, and various mission- 
aries participating in the exercises. 
Ten children were presented for bap- 
tism, seven young men and nine young 
women were received into member- 
ship, and the Lord's Supper was cel-. 
ebrated. 

ASIA 


What One Armenian Pastor Has Done 


The pastor of the largest evangel- 
ical church in Turkey, Rev. M. G. 
Papazin, has recently returned to this 
country, after an absence of fifteen 
years, on account af the health of his 
wife, who was a native of Rowley, 
Mass., where Mr. Papazian was pas- 
tor for several years. He has done 
a large work in Aintab, having built 
up a church of 900 members, with a 
parish of 2,500 persons. The Sunday 
School has an enrollment of about 
1,400, and the church is as thoroughly 
organized as many in Amercia. Mr. 
Papazian has also been connected with 
Aintab College. He is an unusually 
eifted and consecrated man, and has 
been a valuable force for righteous- 
ness in his native land. 

A Moslem, a Christian, and a Martyr 


Mirza Ibraheem was a Moslem~-in 
the region of Khoi. He was led to 
Christ by a helper there, and when it 
was known he was a Christian all his 
property was confiscated and his wife 
and children were taken from him. 


| 
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He finally had to flee tor his lite to 
Urumia, where the .\merican Mission 
made him a small allowance in return 
for some writing done. Then it was 
found he was giving away halt ot his 
earnings to the poor and preaching as 
best he could to Moslems in the city. 

linally he felt it his duty te~preach 
openly, although as he himself. said, 
he knew it meant death. “ut. said 
he: “Someone must die, let it be me.” 
Preaching in the villages, he was soon 
arrested and brought betore the gov- 
ernor. Asked if he had “turned a 
Christian,’ he said, “Yes, and was 
then tortured—beaten until nearly 
dead, and thrown into prison. \1s- 
ited there, he was found covered with 
bruises and wounds, but preaching to 
the prisoners. [le was finally sum- 
moned to Tatrig, when large sums ot 
money and a high position were otf- 
fered him if he would tTecant. [These 
he indignantly refused, and suttered 
on. Finally, one day some rough pris- 
oners attacked him and strangled him 
to death. He died confessing Christ. 
and when dead word was sent to the 
missionaries to “take the dog and bury 
him.” They look forward to the day 
when they can erect a monument over 
the grave of this noble martyr. 


Christian Converts from Islam 


“It is a common notion that con- 
verts from Islam are almost unknown ; 
but nearly every Christian congrega- 
tion in the Punjab has some Moslem 
members in it. while” throughout 
North India there are nearly 200 Mos- 
lem pastors or evangelists, and among 
them many eloquent preachers of the 
gospel and able controversialists. 
()yer 100 converts of distinction have 
forsaken Islam for Christ, like the late 
eminent Dr. Imad-ud-din, who was 
formerly a most determined opponent 
of Christianity. In Persia, Arabia, 
Egypt, Svria. and elsewhere the fan- 
aticism of the past has decreased: 
thousands of the young are receiving 
a Christian education, and the Word 
of God ts gradually working its way 
into the minds of the people, who 
seem ready for evangelizing. — The 
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largest number of Moslem Christians 
are to be tound, not in great conti- 
nents, but in Sumatra and Java, where 
there are over 16,000 vathered into 
churches. 
REV. T. E. 

What the Gospel Can Do in India 

missionary writes home as_ fol- 
lows: “And, oh, how it uplifts men in 
this land! | saw one man, low- 
browed, a carrion eater, looking like 
the mussing link between man and the 
brute creation; a man whose only per- 
quisites trom the community were the 
cattle that died a natural death or 
trom disease, for this was the only 
meat he ever got to eat: a man who 
could not count bevond ten, and was 
not sure whether he had eleven. or 
twelve children. Yet this very man, 
converted too late in life to acquire 
an education for himself, had three 
sons in college,*who were to go out 
as munisters, lawyers, or doctors to 
uplitt their people and tell the poor 
carrion eaters, crushed for two thou- 
sand vears beneath the wheel of caste. 
that there was hope for them also, 
and a better lite here and bevond. 

| have here 30 fellow-workers, one 
thousand “Christians, and 150,000 Hin- 
dus, with a tew Mohammedans. This 
Is as large a parish as I can work for 
this vear. 

India Facing a Famine 

lor several months letters from In- 

dia have been filled with forebodings 


Of crop tailure throughout a= verv 
large part of that country. Rains 


have tailed almost completely in the 
pper India region, the result being 
the burning out of the crops, and the 
reduction of a very large 
part of the. population to destitution. 
The territory affected, 1s a vast and 
populous one. 

Anticipating this disaster, the In- 
dian government has already estab- 
lished relret works in several of the 
Provinces, 

VW. 


writes: 


Stephens, MONA, 


\With deep regret | notice the certainty 
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of another severe famine in upper India, 
Rajputana, Kathiawar, Delhi, the greater 
part of the Punjab, Central Provinces, 
Gujerat and other parts of the Bombay 
Presidency. The usually needed rains in 
these parts during the latter part of Sep- 
tember have entirely failed and the crop 
is doomed in consequence. The earth 
has turned into stone through dryness, 
and | think no amount of hard labor 
could reduce it to sand, unless watered 
for some time. It grieves us much to 
contemplate the existing sad. state of 
affairs and the serious evils that may 
follow. The poor-people have already 
been reduced to penury, through having 
had to pay scarcity prices for grain for 
a considerable time, and now starvation 
is their lot. In the territory affected 
the Methodist mission has between 125,- 
000 and 150,000 Christians, most of 
whom are dependent for their living 
upon the cultivation of the soil, either 
as farmers or as farm laborers. Work 
can be found for some of these on POoV- 
ernment famine relief works; but the 
women, and especially the girls, must as 
far as possible be kept from these works. 
A Hindu Missionary Society 

The National Missionary Intelli- 
gencer publishes the report of the Na- 
tional Indian Missionary Society, 
which is tull of encouragement. —Or- 
ganized in December, 1905, with the 
purpose of enlisting Indians in ag- 
gressive Christian work for their 
countrymen, it has established over 
100 branches in difterent sections of 
the country, started a national organ, 
collected funds, and during the pres- 
ent month actually begun work jn the 
Montgomery District in the Punjab. 
The first worker to be appointed is 
Mr. James Williams, a Punjabi, ot 
Christian parentage, and a graduate 
of the forman Christian College at 
Lahore. Over 40 candidates for ser- 
vice are reported, but some are un- 
suitable; two, however, were gradu- 
ates, and four undergraduates. The 
Society is to be congratulated upon 
the progress it has made, the general 
Interest amongst Christians that has 
been aroused, and the favorable cir- 
cumstances under which its work has 
been begun. We hope that other un- 
occupied fields may be entered by- it 
soon, and that more general interest 
In its work may be awakened among 
Indian Christians. 
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An Indian Women’s Conference 


That India is being gradually leav- 
ened with Christian influence, almost 
unconsciously to itself, there are many 
evidences. A very real change of the 
national attitude towards its women is 
taking. place. lor example, in the 
closing days of 1906 a conference of 
several hundreds of distinguished In- 
dian women, including the consorts of 
many reigning chiefs, assembled in 
Calcutta to discuss the duties, disa- 
bilities and progress of Indian women, 
when papers were read on marriage, 
the purdah system, duties towards 
neighbors, and kindred topics. Such 
a gathering was without parallel in 
Indian history. It constituted a strik- 
ing evidence of the gradual but sure 
extension to Indian ladies of educa- 
tional enlightenment and social liberty 
which were‘denied to them until their 
country came under British rule. 
lhere can be no doubt, moreover, that 
the Christian missionary educational- 
ist has taken a prominent share in 
bringing about such an alteration of 
sentiment. But those who have the 
spiritual welfare of their sisters at 
heart may tremble at the possible re- 
sults of emancipated unevangelised 
Indian womanhood. The fact that 
such a gathering has been held should 
in. itself constitute an appeal to women 
of higher education and position in 
Christendom to hasten thither with the 
elorious message of the One Re- 
deemer. 


C. M.S. Gazette. 
The Crusade Against Opium 


“There need be no hesitation in be- 
levine that the Chinese Government 
is in earnest in taking the opium mat- 
ter in - hand, says the Overland China 
\/ail and if the instructions sent to all 
minor officials are carried out it will 
be more difficult to smoke opium in 
the future than in the past. The lower 
officials, and those who have direct 
charge of the *“Tepo’ or street watch- 
men, have now been told to see the 
latter, and to personally satisfy them- 
selves that the orders, as to the regis- 
tering of all smokers, are carried into 
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effect. As was said before these we would take this fresh opportunity 


are to be divided into two classes— 
those who have feached the age of 
sixty and those who are below that 
age. Large quantities of licenses have 
been prepared, and without these l- 
censes, in the future, no opium can be 
sold, nor can it be smoked without 
incurring the risk of violation of the 
law, and consequent punishment. 


According to the Vorth China 


ald, the etforts of Viceroy Yuan Shih 
Kai, of Chihli Province .(in) which 
Peking is located), toward prohibit- 
ing opium smoking among the Chinese 
officials, merchants and people in the 
metropolitan province, especially at 
Peking and. Paoting, is producing 
wonderful results, many of the weal- 
thy officials, bankers and government 


emplovees in these two cities having 


already stopped the vicious habit. In 
former times, when one entered an 
office or a shop, one would tind at least 
one lamp and pipe for smoking pur- 
poses, Now there is said to be no trace 
of such a thing. All the hotels, inns 
and houses of entertainment in_ the 
Chinese city at Tientsin are. strictly 
prohibited from keeping lamps and 
pipes for opium smoking. 

In Fuchau the Anti-Opium League 
continues to do good work. It 1s hard 
for a man now to smoke opium in 
this city: public sentiment 1s strong, 
When the students from the govern- 
ment schools went home tor the sum- 
mer they were commissioned by the 
League to shut up the opium dens 111 
the villages all over the provinces 
from which they came. 


The Kan-chow Fu Riot 


On the 29th September a cable was 
received from China, briefly stat- 
ing that a riot had taken place at Nan- 
chow Fu, in the province of Kiang-st. 
The China Inland Mission’ premises 
seem to have been partially destroyed, 
but, in the goodness of Gsod, all the 
workers were brought safely through. 
The ladies had left the station before 
the riot. 

While further details have not been 
received at the time of going to press, 


of asking for special praver that peace 
and order may be maintained. “Every 
great movement for reform bears 
within it the seeds of revolution, of 
‘the tumult,” as Erasmus called it 
and im these days of change and re- 
form in China, it is incumbent upon 
all well-wishers of that country to 
pray that peace and order may be pre- 
served, 


Presbyterian Union in China 


After several years of fraternal con- 
terence and correspondence, the mis- 
sionaries in China representing Pres- 


byterian Churches in the United 
States, Canada, [tngland, Scotland 


and Ireland, have decided to unite 


themselves in six synods and a general 
council, which will include church 
members to the number of about 4o,- 
090 and about twice as many adher- 
ents. It is expected that in due time 
the council will develop into a Gen- 
eral .\ssembly, covering 11 of the 18 
provinces, Manchuria, and the Island 
of Tlainan. This ecclesiastical body 
will find itself in possession of a flour- 
ishing organ in the Chinese Christian 
Intelligencer of which the first num- 
ber appeared in June of 1go2, which 
already has won its way among the 
Chinese by its own merits. The week- 
ly issue is about 4,000, distributed in 
nearly all the provinces of China 
proper and Manchuria, and in several 
foreign countries. The subsecriptien 
list is continually increasing, and it is 
calculated that at least 50,000 Chinese 
read the paper every week. 


The Nestorian Tablet Moved 


lt is reported from China that the 
(governor of Shen-Si has removed the 
famous Nestorian Tablet from its an- 
cient exposed situation in open 


held outside the capital, Siang-fu, and. 


has placed it in the Peilin Temple, in- 
side the walls of the city. 


It is assumed that the increasing 


number of [uropean vandals inthe 
province since 1g02 aroused the Gov- 
ernor's fear that the tablet would be 
stolen. 


: 
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This Nestorian Tablet, was erected 
in 781 A. D., and records the arrival 
at Siang-fu, then the capital of the 
Chinese Ikmpire in A. D., 635 of the 
Nestorian priest Clopun from Syria, 
and gives a brief summary of the Nes- 
torian Christians in China from A. D., 
635 up to 781. The Nestorians were 
a sect of Christians named after Nes- 
torius, a Patriarch of Constantinople, 
who lived in the fitth century. 

Reopening of Closed Work in China 

The missionaries of the German 
Kiel China Mission have received the 
permission of the German Consul to 
re-open their work in Limchow, which 
they were forced to abandon in May, 
1907, because the hostile Chinese ser- 
iously threatened and even attacked 
them. | 

Ten Years at Syen Chyun, Korea 


The evangelizing of Korea is one 
of the marvels of modern missions. 
lor swiftness of progress it surpasses 
all records. The following report of a 
Presbyterian missionary, taken from 
the Assembly Herald, is but a sample 
of the accounts that come _ from 
ILorea: 

“Tate one afternoon in April, 1897, 
Mr. Baird and | arrived at Syen 
Chun. There was but one Christian 
in the town, and his home was in the 
outskirts, so we were forced to stop 
at an inn. The crowd soon assembled 
and gave a most warm reception, pok- 


sing holes in the paper doors and win- 


dows and making life miserable for 
us until our lights were out for the 
micht. 

“On this first visit to Syen Chun 
only one believer and one interested 
inquirer, and no services until a few 
months later when the first believers 
gathered for worship under the trees 
on the hillside to avoid the ridicule of 
their neighbors. Now the popualtion 
of the town is one-third Christian, and 
the upper end of the neighborhood of 
the church and the missionaries’ resi- 
dences is entirely so. In this end of 
the town on the Sabbath the shops are 
closed, the streets quiet, except just 
hefore and after services, when they 
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are filled with people, and the sound 
even of farming when heard from a 
distance strikes one as strange. 
Wednesday night prayer meeting is 
regarded as of almost equal import- 
ance with Sunday worship, and six to 
seven hundred men, women, and chil- 
dren gather regularly. To- -day in 
Syen Chun and its immediate vicinity 
we have a congregation of considera- 
bly over 1,500, not to mention the ten 
other congregations that have been 
set off from the mother church. “The 
pretty church, built in Korean style 
and seating 1,500, cost 6,000 yen 
($3,000), but was put up almost en- 
tirely at their own expense.” 


The Old and New in Japan 


The new has not yet taken the place 


of the old in Japan. Progress in this 
respect is visible, but the change is not 
yet even half carried out. 
is dressed in Western style; the feet 
are still shod with clog's 

When a call is made on a gentle- 
man of the middle or of the upper 
classes the guest is taken into the so- 
called **Western style” room; host and 
cuest sit on chairs at a table, smoke 


cigars, and, in extreme cases, shake 
hands in the height of fashion; while 


in the next room the wife sits on a 
cushion before a brazier smoking a 
long pipe. At a banquet we have 
soup; at home, miso. Passengers on 
steamships have beds; at home they 
sleep on the floor. ‘The official resi- 
dence of a Minister abroad is beauti- 
fully furnished with carpets, etc.; in 
his private residence at home he has 
rush mats. Everything in our Empire 
is in a like condition. Soldiers in the 
barracks live just like soldiers in the 
West; 
term of service, when they return 
home, they revert into farmers and 
tradesmen, in no _ respect different 
from those of feudal times. 


The Russian Church in Japan 


Says the Japan Weekly Mail in a 
recent article : 
‘The great success of the Greek 
Church ts largely owing to the charac- 
ter of lather Nicolai himself and to 


The 


The hair . 


but on the expiration of their . 


> 
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the strong personalities of his early 
converts. It is now thirty-six years 
since Surugadai became the  head- 
quarters of the Greek Church mis- 
sion. There are now over 260 sepa- 
rate churches connected with the mis- 
sion and over 200 Christian workers, 
and as for the converts they number 
29,289. Their best men have come 
from the North-eastern pari of Japan, 
from among a class of Japanese who 
are noted for blunt honesty rather 
than sauvity of manner. The Greek 
Church in Japan will soon be strong 
enough to stand alone, and it will then 
cease to be connected in any way with 
the Russian Church. In reference to 
the form of the Christian faith that 
Archbishop Nicolai has propogated in 
this country, it is capable of being 
finally assimilated by our people? 
How far can it blend with those per- 
manent religious sentiments that con- 
stitute the psychological essence of the 
nation? These- are questions that it 
is not easy to answer. The Russian 
form of Christianity is a mixture of 
Slav customs, superstitions and habits 
of thought, with the teaching of what 
is known as the Eastern Church. [or 
such a creed to succeed here certain 
conditions are absolutely necessary. 
One of the chief of these is the eradi- 
Cation from it of all the many Rus- 
sian accretions with which it 1s ham- 
pered. It must be un-Russified, 1f we 
may be allowed the term, and then 
thoroughly Japonicized in order to 
give it permanence in this country. 


AFRICA 
The Growth of a Half Century 


“The Board of Agency for loreign 
Missions” in its report to the General 
Synod of the Associate Reformed 
Church of North America, at its meet- 
ing in New York, May 2oth, 1857, 
said, in reference to work in Egypt: 

“With regard to the mission at Cairo, 
we have nothing of much interest to 
report. As there is a considerable 
number of English residents and trav- 
elers in the city during, most of the 
year, with a view to their benefit, a 
regular service has been kept up on 
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the Sabbath. And in this Way, our 
brethren have had the opportunity “of 
preaching the Gospel to men of dif- 
ferent nations. lor the benefit of the 
natives, Mr. Barnett has from the first 
kept up a service in the Arabic lan- 
guage. And Mr. MecCague has prose- 
cuted the study of the language so 
successfully, that he is now prepared 
to take his part in this exercise. As 
yet the number of-natives who attend 
upon this service is small, and‘ it is 
not our privilege to report any in- 
stance of conversion. 

That was 50 years ago. Nota con- 
vert! To-day there are 9,349 con- 
verts in Egypt, with a Protestant com- 
munity of 35,058. Then there were 
no native workers; now there is a na- 
tive force of 585, and the natives 
themselves contributed during the past 
vear to the work of the United Pres- 
byterian Church a total of $145,117. 


King Leopold and the Kongo 


King Leopold has made an astute 
move to block interference with his 
exploiting of the Nongo for private 
gain. The shameful misgovernment 
of the Kongo State, depriving the na- 
tives of all rights to their own land, 
and enforcing exorbitant demands of 
tribute and labor by unspeakable 
cruelties for the enrichment of the 
Belgian king and companies, has _ be- 
come an intolerable evil. Sir Edward 
Grey advised the annexation of the 
Kongo by Belgium as a simpler and 
easier method of terminating this. pub- 
lic scandal than the summoning of a 
conterence of the Powers which, orig- 
inally entrusted to him the administra- 
tion of the Kongo. Now King Leo- 
pold announces that the whole ‘“do- 
main of the Crown,” the largest and 
wealthiest part of the Kongo State, 
and the scene of the worst cruelties, 
has been transferred to a private com- 
pany, with the right to transfer all 
existing rights and privileges to third 
parties for an indefinite period. Of 
course the King himself will remain 
the principal owner. It is not likely 
that the Belgian Parliament will ac- 
cept annexation if so large a portion 
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of the Congo State is to be excluded 
from its control, and it is doubtful 
whether it will have the courage to 
annul the objectionable conditions in 
the arrangement made by the king. 
In some way the gigantic crime which 
has been perpetrated in thee Kongo 
must be brought to an end. 
The Missionary Record. 
Gospel Progress in Central Africa 

The progress of missions in Cen- 
tral Africa 1s phenomenal for rapid 
extension and encouraging results. It 
is only thirty years since work began 
in response to Stanley's appeal that at 
least one missionary be sent to this, 
at that time, almost unknown region. 
To-day there are 100 ordained native 
pastors, 2,000 churches and_ schools, 
60,000 converts and 300,000 native 
children in the Chrrstian schools. In 
Uganda, not included in the above, 
there are 32 native clergy, besides 
the 2,500 native evangelists and help- 
ers, who have 1,000 places of worship, 
including a cathedral that seats 4,000. 
The baptized converts number 50,000 
and the attendants at Sunday service 
are as many. In Uganda alone there 
are 100,000 natives who can now read 
and write, and 250,000 who receive 
regularly Christian instruction. Such 
success is almost unparalleled in the 
history of missions. 


Drinking and Smoking in Abyssinia 


In times of peace Menelik tried to 
improve the condition. of his subjects 
and went about it in the truly paternal 
manner of experimenting on himself 
first. He began with champagne a 
few years ago, a half dozen bottles 
being presented to him by some pass- 
Ing foreigner. He, together with two 
other “investigators, “drank steadily, 
until, incapacitated, they were carried 
to their couches. The next morning 
they all three woke with very “swelled 
heads,” and then and there decided 
that champagne would not be good for 
the Abyssinian health, so spirits of all 
kinds—except supernatural ones 


were forbidden. The Negus then 
turned his attention to tobacco, which 
had been introduced to the country by 


_ Protestant work. 


the few Europeans in Adis Abeda. 
One day, with great solemnity, the 
people of the capital were called to- 
gether to see their. ruler smoke for 


them what proved to be his first and 


last pipe. He had borrowed the pipe 
and some very strong tobacco—it must 
have been Italian—and began. He 
persisted until the pipe fell from his 
nerveless hand, and he fled from the 
presence of his wonderstruck, and, it 
must be confessed, amused subjects, 
whom he had assembled for the trial. 


Advance of the Gospel in East Africa 


The Berlin Missionary Society has 
decided to enter Sanguland, in Ger- 
man East Africa, which is directly 
north of Lake Nyassa. Sanguland is 
of greatest strategic importance as far 
as the evangelization of Central Africa 
is concerned, for if it is not occupied, 
it will surely be entirely lost to the 
The Roman Catho- 
lic missionaries, at work west of Sang- 
uland, are at present bound by an 
agreement with the missionaries of the 
Berlin Missionary Society, entered 
into on August 3rd, 1906, to consider 
the river Ruaha as the boundary be- 
tween their respective spheres, and. 
thus are kept out from Sanguland. 
But, after all, if the Protestant forces 
make no effort to occupy the vacant 
places, the Benedictines cannot be ex- 
pected to respect the agreement for 
any length of time. On the other side, 
Islam is making mighty efforts in 
propaganda in East Africa, and if. 
Sanguland is not soon fortified by the 
sending of Protestant missionaries, it 
will be occupied by the Mohammedan 
hosts. The Berlin Missionary Society 
has therefore decided to enter the 1m- 
periled district at once even though it 
is considered a most unhealthy and 
dangerous district. The decision to 
vo forward just now, is a proof of 
ereat faith as far as the directors. of 
the Berlin Society are concerned, be- 
cause the report of the treasurer at 
their last meeting showed such a de- 
crease in contributions that the Soci- 
ety is threatened with a deficit of $50,- 
000 for 1907. We pray that the Lord 
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reward their faith and grant them the 
necessary means for the old work and 
the new. 
Forward Movement in Ger.nan East Africa 
The Evangelical Missionary So- 
ciety for German East Africa has de- 
cided to extend its work to that part 
of German East Africa which is situ- 
ated west of Lake Victoria Nyanza. 
In May, 1907, two of its experienced 
nlussionaries started on a tour of in- 
vestigation to Ruanda, where they 
found a densely settled, healthy, and 
tertile country. Its population speaks 
a language closely related to that of 
the Shambalas, among whom the So- 
ciety tor German East Africa has been 
at work twenty vears. The King of 
Ruanda received the  mussionaries 
kindly and gave at once permission 
to Open a missionary station upon the 
Dsinja hills, in Muniaga, between 
Lake Mohasi and Lake Mugessera. 
Another station, two days’ journey 
farther inland, will soon be opened. 
Ruanda is without Protestant mission- 
aries, but the Irench White Iathers 
(Roman Catholic Algerian Missionary 
“Society ), have a number of. stations 
in the neighborhood. However, they 
seem to welcome the German Protes- 
tant missionaries heartily. To make 
the immediate starting of the new 
work in Ruanda possible, the Society 
proposes to use its missionary force 
now at work in German East Africa 
so that only one European missionary 
will be left in charge of the native 
force upon every old station. If that 
plan is really good and advantageous, 
the future will reveal. 


First Fruits After Twenty-eight Years of - 
Labor 

The northern part of German [ast 
Africa. called Urambo, seems to be 
one of the most difficult missionary 
fields, for the Moravian missionaries 
labored faithfully for twenty-eight 
years before any of the native Wan- 
vamwesi asknowledged Christ in pub- 
lic baptism. Hard was the heart of 
these native heathen and they gloried 
in earthly riches, while at the same 
time the messengers of the Gospel were 
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lacking the means recessary for their 
arduous work. In June, 1903, a native 
of Urambo was baptized by the Mo- 
ravian missionaries in the district of 
Unyamwesi, but he could not be called 
a truit of the then twenty-five years 
of earnest missionary labors in Uram- 
bo. At last, the Lord has heard the 
prayers for the work in Urambo and 
has smiled upon it, so that 5 heathen 
were baptized at Wilimani, Urambo, 
on May 26th, and thus the first ripe 
fruits were gathered. It was a time 
of great rejoicing’ for the faithful 
missionaries who are much tried by 
the «pernicious climate of .Urambo, 
which name means “land of the 
corpses. Several others have ap- 
plied for baptism, and it seems as if 
atter twenty-eight vears of faithful 
seed-sowing in Lrambo the time of 
the harvest is approaching. God 
grant it! 
ISLANDS OF THE SEA 


The Graduation of a Mission 


The Church Missionary Gleaner 
thus records the transfer otf one of its 
nussions into the hands of the native 
church : 

“The Society's mission to the 
\laoris of New Zealand, was the sec- 
ond in point of time. ‘lo its results 
no greater tribute could have been 
paid than that by Charles Darwin, 
himself an evewitness in 1835, ‘The 
lesson of the missionary is the en- 
chanter’s wand.’ It will be with a 
feeling of regret that readers of the 
Annual Report for 1goG6-07 will no- 
tice that for the first time since the 
New Zealand Mission was tounded it 
receives no mention in the record 0. 
the vears work. Yet the reason tor 
the omission should be rather cause for 
rejoicing, since the Church Mission- 
ary Society is no longer responsible 
for work among the Maoris because 


the New Zealand Church as- 
sumed entire charge. It will interest 
our readers to know that upon the 


very spot in the Bay of Islands where 
on Christmas Day, 1814, the Rev. 
Samuel Marsden, the ‘:\postle of New 
Zealand’ (at whose invitation the 
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Church Missionary Society first sent 
missionaries thither), held the first 
Christian service and preached his 
famous sermon from St. Luke 2: 10, a 
hbeautitul Celtic cross, twenty feet 
high, has recently been unveiled by 
the Governor of New Zealand in the 
presence of many Maoris. One of the 
addresses at the ceremony was deliv- 
ered by a Maori speaker and another 
by the youngest son of one of the early 
missionaries. 


The Australian Aborigines 

Church Missionary activities in 
Australia are receiving a'new impetus 
with a new development. An effort 
that 1s being made by the Victoria 

M..A.., should be remembered with 
sympathy and prayer in the mother 
country. “In the Northern Territory 
to the west of the Gulf of Carpentaria 
there exist some 25,000 aborigines 
living in the deepest degradation, 1g- 
norance, and superstition, for whose 
uplift and education, as the Governor 
of South Australia has pointed out, 
nothing is being done. The Bishop of 
Carpentaria, 1n whose diocese these 
natives are to be found, has himself 
gone forth, accompanied by the Rev. 
A. R. Ebbs, Secretary of the C. M. A., 
to select a site for a mission-station on 
the Roper River. We doubt not that 
before long activities will commence. 
(Jur Australian brethren have a way 
Of joining persevcrance and prayer 
invincibly. May God give them good 
SUCCESS. 


Endeavor Among the Aborigines 

A Christian Endeavor Society 
amiong the Australian aborigines has 
been formed at Singleton, N. S. W. 
All of the members take part in every 
meeting, and the committees work in 
very practical ways. The sunshine 
committee, for example, supplies lunch 
for the missionary’s jotrneys. Every 
Sunday night the society holds an 
Open-air evangelistic meeting in the 
main street of the town. 

Recently one of the members came 
to the iissionary and said that he had 
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been particularly impressed with the 
clause in his pledge promising to “sup- 
port my own church in eyery way,” 
and, in order that he might keep his 
pledge in a genuine fashion, he pro- 
posed to buy the missionary two 
pounds of chops every week for his 
own use. One of these Endeavorers, 
who supports a wife and four chil- 
dren upon a weekly wage of $3.00, 
never fails to give a tenth to the Lord 
every Sunday morning, besides bring- 
ing his missionary a personal gift 
every Saturday. These Endeavorers 
also give gladly when they have an 
opportunity toward the sending of 
missionaries to other parts of Aus- 
tralia. 


OBITUARY 
Rev. Bruce Etherington, of Ceylon 


Rev. Bruce Etherington, died Oc- 
tober oth, after an illness of several 
days, leaving a wife and two children. 
His ten years work had made him a 
leader whose experience and wisdom > 
seem almost indispensable to the Bap- 
tist mission. No details are yet known 
as the news was briefly cabled. 


Mrs. Parker, of Hawaii 


A notable figure in the group of 
early missionaries to Hawau, Mrs. 
Mary Elhzabeth Parker, ¢ommonly 
called *‘Mother Parker,’ died in Hon- 
olulu, September 29th, in the one hun- 
dred and second year of her age. She 
was one of the sixth company of mis- 
sionaries sent out to the islands by 
the American Board, which sailed 
from New London, Conn., November 

21st, 1832, on a voyage that took 161 
days. The Parkers’ first field of ser- 
vice was on the Marquesas Islands ; 
when this mission was-given up they 
returned to Honolulu, where Mr. Par- 
ker found his work in the training of 
native theological students. “he later 
years of Mrs. Parker's life were spent 
in tranquillity with her children in 
Honolulu, where her one hundredth 
birthday was marked with a delightful 
celebration. 
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MANKIND AND THE CHURCH. Edited by 
Rev. H. H. Montgomery, D.D. 8vo. 308 
pp. $2.25 net. Longman’s,,Green & Co., 
London and New York. foo7. 

Seven bishops contribute to this es- 
timate of the contribution which var- 
ious races make to the Christian 
Church. It is a unique presentation 
of the transformation wrought in sav- 


age races by the Gospel of Christ ancbA Istam: A CHALLENGE TO FaItH 


their present and future value to the 
Church Universal. The Church ot- 
fers to the nations not alms but life, 
not civilization but a place in the 
body of Christ. What that place 1s 
and what service each of these na- 
tional members of the great interna- 
tional body will be, these seven bish- 
ops attempt to show. | Angle-Saxon, 
Papuan, Negro, Japanese, Chinese, 
Mohammedan, Hindu. Each contrib- 
ute characteristics and powers that 
help to make up the perfect whole. 
This is not an impractical dream but 
a reality that is daily becoming more 
evident. Lishop Montgomery has 
viven us a unique contribution to 
missionary literature. 


Gop'’s Mitsstonary PLAN FOR THE WORLD. 
sy Bishop J. W. Bashtford. 16mo, 178 pp. 
Eaton & Mains, New York. 

This theme will never grow old and 
here isasplendid presentation of the 
Missionary idea in its relation to the 
word of God. In nine chapters the au- 
thor sets forth the largeness of God's 
purpose, and His way of working both 
in the Old and New Testament in se- 
curing power, workers, means and re- 
sults. As a text book on the Divine 
Providence and Missions, it has a new 
message, and is a stronger treatment 
of the subject than that given in two 
other recent volumes. 

The book, however, like the image 
of prophecy is partly of iron and 
partly of clay, some of the arguments 
are weak. Some of the material pre- 
sented seems to be unimportant or 1n- 
correct as when the author says that 
the Christian Ministry at home is an 
over-crowded profession (page 109). 
It would be hard to prove this to those 
jJenominations that are raising the cry 


of a dearth of candidates for the min- 
istry. 

The best chapter in the book is the 
one on the Old and New ‘Testament 
and Missions which has some brilliant 
thoughts. The writer’s view is opti- 
mustic, but he is not blind to the colos- 
sal difficulties of the problem. 


Samuel 
M. Zwemer. Maps and _ Illustrations. 
I2mo, 295 pp. $1.00 net. Student Vol- 
unteer Movement, New York. 1907. 


This volume has the advantage of 
being authorative. It is written by 
one who has come into actual, practi- 
cal, yet sympathetic contact with Mo- 
hammedanism. [lis 14 years of mis- 
sionary service in Arabia, and_ his 
mastery of conditions in that Moham- 
medan country, permit the author of 
“Arabia: the Cradle of Islam” to 
speak with an authority which will 
give his presentations weight. 

We commend the book for its 
comprehensiveness. The author de- 
scribes the origin and extension of Is- 
lam; he portrays the life and charac- 
ter of its founder; he sets forth its 
doctrines and practices; he estimates 
its strength and its weakness; he 
point out its hopeless limitations and 
the present opportunity for missions. 
Ile does all this with a comprehen- 
siveness which overlooks no import- 
ant fact in the history of Islam, and 
includes the entire Moslem world in 
the sweep of its survey. To compress 
whole libraries of history and doc- 
trinal discussion into a book of some 
three hundred pages is a real service 
rendered to the student of world 
movements. 

The book 1s specially valuable as a 
solid, unanswerable argument for 
missions to Moslems. <As the author 
intimates in his preface, this argu- 
ment runs through every chapter of 
the book. We see it in the chapter 
where the divine origin of Islam is 
discredited by historical investigation. 
We see 1t again in the vivid portrayal 
of the life of him on whom two hun- 
dred and thirty-three million souls to- 
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day look as the pattern of their lives, 
and, in a sense, the ground of their 
salvation. We are made to feel the 
argument for missions in the clear, 
logical descriptions ‘of the doctrines 
and practises of Islam. The chapters 
on the ethics of Islam and on the 
present condition of the Moslem 
World are more than intellectual ar- 
gument. They touch the heart with 
the vision of a great world need. At 
this point the missionary authorship 
of the book is especially in evidence. 
The author has himself lived in a Mos- 
lem world. He has seen the outwork- 
ings of Islam in actual life. In books 
on Islam heretofore, theoretical dis- 
cussions of this faith have occupied 
too large a space. The fact is, Islam 
is more of a social system than it is 
a religious belief. Here lies its chief 
power. Here, too, is a potent appeal 
which has been used most inadequately 
in the past in the endeavor to arouse 
the Church to an interest in the Mos- 
lem world. We could even wish that 
Dr. Zwemer had given larger space 
to the portrayal of actual conditions 
of life in the Moslem world. 

It were unreasonabie to expect a 
volume so compactly written both as 
to argument and presentation of fact 
to sacrifice nothing of the attractive- 
ness of a popular style or outline. The 
first chapter 1s, unfortunately, liable 
to give an impression that the -book is 
wholly technical in its treatment of 
Islam. The illustrations of the book, 
however, help to popularize it, and 
many of these are very valuable and 
illuminating. The picture of the title- 
page of Carlyle’s “The Hero as 
Prophet,” with the imprint of “Islamia 
Press,” well illustrates how the Orient 
is to-day making use of Western ma- 
terial to defend its own positions. Pic- 
tures of Moslems representing widely 
separated nationalities, drive home the 
truth presented in Chapter VIII, that 
Islam is “a World-Wide Religion.” 
The numerous authorities quoted, as 
also the bibliography in the back, make 
the book a valuable one for students 
who wish to push their investigations 
of special problems further than the 


size of Dr. Zwemer’s book will per- 
mit him to go. 


HEROES OF MISSIONARY By 
Claud Iield, M.A. Illustrated. 12mo, 
334 pp. $1.50. Seeley & Co., London; 
J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. 
19o8. 

This Companion volume to “The 
Romance of Missionary Heroism” is 
also made up from the annals of mod- 
ern missions. The chapters tell the 
life history of twenty-eight great 
pioneers and apostles of the kingdom 
in such a way as to grip the mind 
and heart. The book might be named 
“Heroes Every Child Should Know.” 
John Ehot, David Brainerd, Hans 
Egade, William Duncan, Robert Mof- 
fat, Samuel Crowther, David Living- 
stone, Robert Clark, Samuel Marsden, 
John Williams, and eighteen of others 
less well known are names that should 
be familiar to every Christian. This 
popular series of biographies is wel- 
comed for young and old. Many of 


the stories are tragic, all are full of . 


fascinating adventure and_ heroic 
deeds. 


THe Mepiaton, By Edward A. Steiner. 
I2mo, 356 pp. Illustrated. $1.50. Fleming 
H. Revell Co. 1907. 


Here is a powerful story of a Jew- 
ish immigrant to America. It pictures 
vividly the Jew's experience with Ro- 
man and Greek Catholics in Europe 
and with Protestants in the New 
World and may do for the Hebrews 
what “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” did for 
the negroes and what Helen Hunt 
Jackson's *“*“Romona” accomplished for 
the Indians. The story 1s not as in- 
teresting or as well told as in the two 
novels mentioned but it pictures the 
sufferings of the Jews and their noble 
traits in a way to awaken our sym- 
pathy and respect. That part of the 
narrative that deals with the treatment 
of the Jews by so called “Christians” 
is much more powerful than that deal- 
ing with the reforms which are sup- 
posed to awaken broader sympathy 
between the two races. Professor 
Steiner is himself a Hebrew by race 


and a Christian by conviction, so that 
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he is well qualified to speak for his 
race. We may well be ashamed that 
“Christians are justly charged with 
such unchristian treatment of God's 
chosen people. 


CHRISTIANITY S StoRM CENTER. By Rev. 
Charles Stelzle. I2mo, 240 pp. $1.00 net. 
Fleming H. Revell Co. 

Mr. Stetzle has made a systematic 
study of the modern city. As work- 
ing man, missionary and pastor he has 
become familiar with its problems, its 
pit falls and its possibilities. [le does 
not believe that the present social un- 
rest is a sign that conditions are worse 
than tormerly but that this very un- 
rest proves a desire for better things. 

In this volume Mr. Stetzle points 
out the opposing forces in the strug- 
gle and some fundamental principles 
and methods that must be known and 
used in seeking to solve the problems 
of the church and the working man, 
the slums, and the city children. It 
is a valuable study for pastors and all 
others interested in the welfare of 
these “‘storm centers” and the ind1- 
viduals who are there battling for lite. 


THE MorNING Hour oF AMERICAN BaPTIST 
Missions. By Albert L. Vail. 12mo, 477 
pp. American Baptist Publication Soci- 
ety, Philadelphia, 1907. 

This volume brings new facts to 
light. It traces the missionary life ot 
American Baptists from its source in 
New England in 1639, when the first 
Baptist Church in America’ was 
founded, to their first national mis- 
sionary organization in the Philadel- 
phia convention of 1814. Mr. Vail 
has dug deep to discover the tounda- 
tions of the American Baptist \lission- 


ary Union and in the process has come’ 


across many old relics of rare value. 
The missionary spirit was not dead 
one hundred years ago and heroes of 
the faith did not forget that the Chris- 
tian Church had a “duty to all man- 
kind. 

The first part of this well planned 
history describes the Baptist home 
missig@ns—the missionary, ideal and 
real, ‘the churches, associations, so- 
cieties and missions to the Indians. 
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The second part deals with the spirit 
and form of early Baptist loreign 
Missions. 

The chief value of this history lies 
in its evidence of the ennobling and 
unitving power of the ‘missionary 
spirit. The debt of American Chris- 
tianity to missions is sometimes over- 
looked but should not be lightly 
esteemed. 

Pastor Hist: Confucian Scholar and 
Christian. By Mrs. Howard Taylor.  Il- 
lustrated. 2 volumes in one. I2mo, 96 
and 398 pp. $1.50. China Inland Mission, 
Philadelphia. 1907. 

This powerful story of the trans- 
formation of an opium smoker into a 
Christian evangelist has already had a 
large sale and its popularity and 
power 1s sure to continue. The com- 
bination of the two volumes into one 
is an advantage. 
mend Hsis lite story as one of the 
most readable in missionary literature. 

NEW BOOKS 


THE CHURCH AND MANKIND. Edited by 
Bishop H. H. Montgomery. t2mo, 308 
pp. Longman’s, Green & Co. 1907. 

Report of the Conference of the World's 
Student Christian Federation in Tokio. 
50 cents. World's Christian Student 
Federation, New York. 1907. 


THE CHRISTIAN MOVEMENT IX JAPAN. Fifth 


annualissue. Edited by Rev. D. C. Greene, 
D.D., and Prof. [Ernest W. Clemens. 
I2mo. 75 cents. Methodist Publishing 
House, Lokyo. 1907. 


(QUEER | HINGS ABOUT Persia. By Eustache 


de Lorey and Douglas Sladen. Illustrated. 


SVO, 383 pp. $3.50 net. J. B. Lippincott 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 1907. 

TIBET AND URKESTAN. By Oscar Terry 
Crosby, ~ERGS. Illustrated. 12mo. 
$2.50 net. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New 
York. 1907. 

Across Persia. E. 
Illustrated. S8vo. 
Green & Co. 1907. 

THE MorNiInG Hour OF THE AMERICAN 
Baptist Missions. By A. L. Vail. tr2mo, 
477 pp. $1.00. American Baptist Publica- 
tion Society, Philadelphia. 1907. 

THE CONGO AND THE COASTS OF AFRICA. 
By Richard Harding Davis. Illustrated. 
120, 220 pp. $1.50 net. Charles Serib- 
ners Sons. 1907 

Across WILbDEsT AFRICA. By Henry Savage 
Landor. Illustrated. S8vo. 2 vol. $10.50 
net. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1907. 

OLup AND NEW JAPAN. By Clive Holland. 
Illustrated. 4to. $5.00 net. Harper & 
Brothers. 1907. 


Williams. 


Longman’s, 


Crowshay 
$3.50 net. 


We heartily recom-. 
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